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SETS ONLY 


are left of the American Catalogue of 1876, the founda- 
tion volumes of current American bibliography. The 
type is destroyed, and no more can be printed. The 
price (originally $25) is now $40 in paper parts, $44 in 
A. L. A., half morocco binding, for the two volumes. It 
will presently be raised to $50. Any library, bookseller, 
or collector who has not a copy should order before it is 
too late. 


The edition is also limited of the American Cata- 
logue, 1876-1884, now priced at $12.50 paper parts, $15 
half morocco, It is worth twice its cost each year in 


any library or bookstore. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 


31 Park Row (P. O. Box 943), New York. 
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WE said last January that all systems of clas- 
sification and each 


at 


notation are compromises, 
aiming a different object and giving up 


knowingly or not, some other good to attain it 

Mr. Schwartz repudiates the object which we 
assigned to his scheme ; but this is merely be- 
We 
working out for one’s 


cause he has misunderstood us. meant 
nearly the same by our" 
self the place of a subject in the classification ’ 
that he means by saying that the main object of 
the alphabetical arrangement and mnemonic 
that 
we thought they would help to bring it back to the 


We 


1S, 


scheme is to fasten it in the memory 


memory when it had slipped away. doubt 
their power of fastening it there 
We will say 


of Mr. Schwartz's scheme are 


But we will revise our language. 
that the 


outs’’ 
that it puts side by side classes that are inhar- 
monious ; that it does not provide for strict 
alphabetical arrangement in the subclasses, nor 
for anything near it when the library becomes 
large ; and that the subdivision of classes is not 
minute enough for the number of works pro- 
The 


as a 


vided for in his scheme of numbering. 
merits are that it is very ingenious, both 
whole and in many of its details (as, for instance, 
in making the classes 10-19) ; that the mnemonic 
table, when a man has once fixed itin his mem- 
ory, helps him to remember the mark of a class 
in the scheme, provided he knows what word 


among all the possible words Mr. Schwartz has 


No. 6 


| chosen for its name (memory would be necessary 


because not a few of the names are unusual) 
and recollects under what general head the sub 
ject comes and what the name of that head is. 
f the system from which it 
The 


other advantage, which we are int lined to con- 


This is the merit 


takes its name, ‘‘ Alphabetico-mnemonic. 


sider more important, as does its author, is that 
it is very economical of figures. Mr. Schwartz, 
to be sure, is mistaken in supposing that he can 
number a million works witha maximum of six 
figures. The only way in which that can be 
done is by numbering in order from 0 to 999, 
199. As soon as this series is broken up into 
several sections into each of which only its own 
kind of books can come, some sections must get 
full while others are still partly empty, and this 
f the 


waste of must be 
section by 


places in latter 
the full 


by the addition « 


Case 


alanced in making more 


‘ 


f another figure (decimal 


places 


fashion) or a letter giving-a maximum ol seven 


characters long before the library has a million 


works. Butthis is a trifling matter. Even seven 
characters can be endured, and the number of 
American libraries that need provide fora million 
volumes islimited. The notation is economical, 
tho not so economical as its deviser claims 

It ought also to be noted that in another way 
its saving of figures is less than at first sight ap- 


In 


figures are used in every case; in some of the 


pears. just nine tenths of the classes six 
notations with which it is compared, while some 
book-marks may exceed six characters, others 
fall short of that number, so that the average 


Moreover, the six 


after all is very little greater. 
characters must be used for the smallest library 
But the 


schemes all allow of using the broad outlines of 


| as well as for the largest decimal 
the classification, with few figures, for small and 
slowly growing libraries, and insist on that close 
necessitates long class-marks, 


classing which 


only for the larger libraries 


WE hope librarians will send in promptly re- 
| plies to the circular of inquiry issued by the 
Bureau of Education, for 
that 


piled, in the Jour 


we have the promise 


the result shall appear, as soon as 


com- 
NAI 


*, 86. 
om 
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BY J. 


1. Ir isa total misapprehension of the pur- 
pose of my mnemonic tables to assume that I 
intended them as an ‘‘automatic’’ means of 
working out 4 frieri the place of a class in the 
scheme’. That distinction must rather be award- 
ed to the so-called ‘‘ logical "’ classifications® ; my 
It is true there 


scheme is entirely 2 fosteriori. 


is no sort of agreement, nor ever has been, nor 


probably ever will be, as to what logical 


arrangement means. Mr. Cutter, for example, 


thinks 
law"* 


it is ‘‘logical’’ to make ‘‘ American 


precede ‘‘ Natural science "’ 
ship between the two classes is altogether too 


(the relation- 
subtle for my understanding’); Mr. Dewey's 
logic compels him to place Law before Philology ; 
Mr. Smith, on the other hand, is quite sure it 
should be placed before Philosophy ; while Mr. 
Edmands is equally certain that it ought to go 
I have 


example, but the number of 


just before History selected only one 


such vagaries of 
‘* logical "’ classification might be multiplied ad 
infinitum. Truly itis a queer thing to be logical if 
the above is a fair instance. Here we have the 
spectacle of a number of gentlemen, all claiming 
to have logical schemes, and all agreeing to dis- 
agree as to the place of a very important class ; 
yet when I propose to remedy this eternal dis- 
agreement by substituting an alphabetical order 
that is intelligible to every one, it only excites 
their smiles’. Some of these gentlemen arrange 
the classes in their catalogues in alphabetical 
order, and that, too, in its most extreme form— 
the dictionary ; but the momenta proposal is 
made to arrange the books themselves on the 
same common-sense principle it shocks their 


* (instinct, indeed! there 
is certainly no ‘‘reason”’ in the matter). The 


distinction between the two cases is altogether 


** classifying instinct’ 


too fine for me. I cannot understand why the 
same principle of arrangement should not be 
equally valid in both cases’. 

2. It goes without saying that if the place of a 
class in a scheme is not known it is just as easy 
to consult an index as to guess where it is in 
but why should 


If the user of my system 


my scheme ; there be any 
guessing in the case ? 


*[This reply to three criticisms of Mr. Schwartz's classi- 


fication and notation, which appeared in our January 


number, was received by us in time for the February issue, 


make room for another article by Mr 


but was withheld t 
Schwartz 


Ep.] 
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AN ANTI-CRITICISM.* 


SCHWARTZ. 


does not know where a given class is, he is ex- 
pected to consult the index, as my method does 
not pretend brains 
There is, 
between my method and 


to supply the place of 


however, this important distinction 


** close classification.” 
The latter is so minute and complicated that a 
constant consultation of the index is implied by 
My plan is composed of a 
that 

carried in the memory, and the main object of 


its very structure’ 


limited number of heads can be easily 


the alphabetical arrangement and of the mne 


monic key is simply to fasten them there 


Consultation of an index is with me the excep 
close classification. It 


tion; it is the rule in 


seems to me an indication of weakness rather 
than of excellence that a system cannot be us¢ 


without an index, especially when the index 


itself is an imperfect guide. I should like to 
see one of those indexes that has ‘‘all the 
synonymous names of one’s subject in their 


or even all the 


proper places,”’ classes them- 
selves ; it would be a literary curiosity". 

3- It is nowhere stated or ‘‘implied"’ by my 
explanation that two classes cannot be on the 
same shelf. My system is, in fact, based on 
the idea that they not only can but must be on 
the same shelf when the books that represent 
them are so few as to render it undesirable to 
Mr. 
Cutter, for example, logically provides a section 
England Egbert to 
them all under one 

What I do main- 


tain is, that closer classification than a range is 


assign separate heads to each subject’. 
for every king of from 
Richard III. I 


class, Early history (423 


combine 


impossible if we desire to have all the books on 
a given topic in one place. It is absurd to claim 
the merit of putting books of a kind in one 
place if the quartos and folios are several ranges 
one) from the octavos, and this 


(or even away 


must certainly happen very frequently in a 


scheme where ** evident distinctness of subject”’ 
rules the classification". 

4. When I maintained that books should be 
arranged proportionately, and that the classes 
should be evolved from the books and not the 
books be made to fit the classes, it does not 
follow, as Mr. Cutter supposes I meant, that 
every class should have exact/y the same number 
of volumes. In fact, I maintain just the oppo- 
site. It is because classes vary in the number 


of volumes that I allow more sections to some 
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than to others. All that my system requires rs 
4 


that classes should not be ma le ri simply 


they exist, but teriort because 


because 
enough books have been written 
Or 


them 


make it worth while course, ‘‘ distinctness 


of subject” must not be lost sight of, but it 


must be controlled by the fewness or largeness 


j Assuming a 


of the literature of said subject 


library of 10,000 volumes, for exam] le, I never 
meant to imply that each of its ten | rimary divi- 
have exactly 1000 volumes, ne ither 


That is, of 


sions shoul 


more nor less. course, absurd and 


impossible maintain is that a 
of the num- 
will result in the ten 
The sub- 


There is 


balance of the claims of subject and 


volumes written 


ber of 


departments of my plan. 


primary 


classes are formed in the same way 
no claim that they are exactly equal, but tha 


they are as equal as they can be Mr. Cutter's 


instances of supposed violation own rule 
are therefore irrelevant, tor Il have no such 


rule! 
5. Mr. 


my object in making my c! 


supposing that 


ould h 


Liane is mistaken in 
lasses (he sl ave 


said sections) of nearly equa extent was to 


secure an equal number of shelves for each 
Nor to that 
practically a fixed-lecation system 


that it has all the advantages of that system, but 


is it correct say my plan ‘is 


It is true 
at the same time the books can be shifted as 
often as desirable without ever altering a single 
number. These advantages are, however rather 
the effect than the cause of my pl: 
The main purpose 


in of making 


the sections nearly equal 
aimed at by that plan was ure short 


In 


every other system. 


nu 


bers this respect it differs tro 


Long numbers are a con 


close 


and 
them. I, 
j 


supposed 


stant nuisance in a busy library, 


classification is not possible without 


for one, am willing to forego all the 


advantages of close classification if I can get 


rid of this nuisance 

Mr. Lane goes on to show that a fixed-loca- 
tion system will ine vitably break down. I agree 
with him, and do not re¢ ommend 


‘*fixed,’’ his arguments 


that system ,; 


but as my plan is not 


do not concern me. Further, my classes are 
formed from as large a survey of literature in 
general as I could make, and not merely by 
considering the supply of it that happens to be in 
my own library or in that of Mr. Cutter. If he 
has only three books on “’ Wines and Liquors,” 
be 


that does not prove that there may not more 


elsewhere, or that he may not get more himself 


There is, therefore, no reason why my system 
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could not be used at Harvard College or any- 
where else. It is intended to be of general ap- 


plication. In fact, so litle has the material in 
mv own library had tod » with forming my classes 


that in many cases the ¢ lasses in my scheme are 


not 
6. When I claimed that no plan yet devise 


} 


alphat etical order 0 


represented in that library at all ! 
will provide for the strict f 
books I was not referring particularly 
certainly 


individ 


Mr tation, although I 


he now claims that his 


system proceed to show that 


numbering individual 


tcann 
when there are several of them, Is to add 
number This plan was 


and is still used in my 


in 1575 


on 
initial of 


has improved my 


utter 

this letter the 
have adopted his improvement 
more 


wrot than twenty-five 


thor ever 
rks, and no two of these works had the same 
ial, it would, of course, be possible to secure 
Mr. Cutter 


The trouble begins when a book is added that 


the ‘‘exact’’ order that claims 


has the same initial as the one already number- 


ed. Mr. C ic 


is to 


if this 


in such cases, 
the title. Now, 
be 


second letter of the 


phal etical 
first book 

But, 
just as likely happen that 


nd letter later in al 


than the 


sec 
order 
sub-alphat etical r is still possible. 
unfortunately, it may 

the second book added should go alphabetically 
example, George 
we will say, E200, and ** Mill 
If ‘* Middlemarch 
1. Mr. Cutter would mark it E2o0ormi ; but 
be 


easy to multiply such 


before ne For 
liot’s number is 
floss is E20om. 


ught to go before E2oom to in t 


‘It would be 
is ; i as a hundred, as 


two books 


instances,’’ but one 
show that 
the 


added in irregular as in 


a moment’s reflection wil 
same author, 


with the same initial, and by 


just as like 


are ly to be 


regular aly habetical order 
Mr. Cutter only 
than one book by 
was the only one ol Scott's 
let 


after 


Further adds an initial when 
he an author Sup- 


has mort 


pose that ‘‘ Ivanhoe’ 


I 
novels in his library, 
say, $50 If Guy Mannering” 


ward add it would 


} 


he would mark it, us 


were 


be marked S500g, and, 


const it would be shelved after ‘* Ivan 


hoc 
alphabetic al order 
levised'’, As to Mr. Cutter’s notation being 


quently 

So much for the charge that strict sub 
is not possible in any system 
yet 
complex and cumbrous, that is still my opinion ; 


and I think any one who compares It with the 
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simple methods of numbering in use for cen- 
Why should his 
notation “offend many persons ”’ if it is neither 


turies will share that opinion. 


complex nor cumbrous ?!* 


REMARKS BY C: A. CUTTER. 


' Ir was not called ‘‘ automatic '’ with relation 
to its making, but with reference to its use; Mr. 
Schwartz claimed that the alphabetic order helped 

And the 
it did not 
give much help (a) because transliteration is a 


a man to remember where the class is. 
contention of the editorial was that 
bother, and (b) because the alphabetic order of 
a class depends on the name which the classi- 
chooses, and no knows beforehand 


fier one 


what names a classifier has chosen any more 
than he knows what “ logical'’ order another 
classifier has chosen. 

* Quotation marks are used here to emphasize 
a point; but in neither of the articles here re- 
plied to is the “ logical classification "’ so called, 
nor can I remember ever applying that term to 
mine. Indeed I think Mr. Schwartz quoted it 
from his own explanation (Lin. JNL., 10 : 372). 
It might therefore be said, borrowing a line from 
him, that these instances of supposed inconsis- 
tency with logic are irrelevant, as no such claim 
is made. I do not know any good 


this kind of classification 


epithet for 
the 
systematic might serve, as it has less misleading 


Possibly word 


connotations, but even that would have to be 


used in a popular rather than in a strictly philo- 


sophical sense, as one might say ‘‘systema- 
toid.”’ 
’ There is none. My scheme falls into two 


distinct parts, the first ending at Law as part of 
the Social sciences, the second beginning with 
Natural 
of 
should lead by a natural transition into the 
next, but found that, however they were ar- 


sciences. I tried to make a complete 


circle knowledge, in which each subject 


ranged, there were always two breaks, which 
occur at present one after Law, the other after 
Language. The existence of such breaks does 
not in the least lessen whatever good is to be 
got from the transitions in the other cases. 

‘It is not the first time that the disagreement 
of what are here called the " systems 
is brought forward as if the fact that there could 
be more than one proved that they are all worth- 


logical 


less. This certainly is not logical. Classifica- 
tion is bringing together things which are 
similar. There are many ways in which things 


resemble one another, hence there are many 


ways in which they can be brought together and 
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consequently many systems of classification, ; 

failing in some parts and all good in some parts 
Mr. Schwartz's proposal to remedy a disagree 
ment that is natural and not in itself an evil, by 
substituting an order that defeats the very object 
of the arrangement, is not so good as Nature's, 
which is ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’ 

* The reason for the smiles is not far to seek 
The dictionary catalog does not pretend to be 
classified, and there is no suggestion of classifi- 
cation in it, so that the classificatory feeling is 
not aroused, and is not shocked by any odd 

Mr. what- 


intentions, were a 


scheme, 
it 


violates the 


Schwartz's 
looks 


ion, and 


juxtaposition 


ever his as if 


systematic classificat yet 
principles of systematic classification at every 
Hence amusement in those who look at 
he 


It is a mere matter 


point. 
it, and do not study 


y it enough to perceive t 
theory on which it is made 


of habit. The dictionary juxtaposition used to 


woncdce even of con 


So 


excite expressions of ind 


before ustomed to it. 


tempt 
the 
and 


people got acc 


metric system and the 
the 


in 


reformed spelling 


35 base provoke hilarity or 


repug 


nance those who think their own habits are 


the laws of nature. 

Some of those who have dictionary catalogs, 
want a systematic arrangement on the shelves in 
f both 
classed catalogs, they might prefer 
Mr. Dewey, 


an she lve 


order to get the advant: 
If they had 


alfabetical shelf a 


wes 


g systems 


an ment. 
however, classes both catalog 


tematically, Mr. Schwartz arranges both alfabet- 


ically. 
By the way, Mr. Schwartz might have re- 
marked that his method, alphabetical arrange 


ment and sul 


-arrangement of classes, is simply 
the application to the shelves of the principle 
which Prof. Abbot 


catalogue of Harvard Coll 


used so successfully in the 


ege Library. 


° How could “ brains "’ teach a man where a 
given class is in a system that claims not to be 
arranged on an intellectual basis. 


The 


main classes in a close classification any more 


index is not needed for the thousand 


than ina broad one. It is only needed for the 


subdivisions, and often not forthem, because any 


one with ‘‘ brains’’ would know of what they 


must be subdivisions. 


that French history is Sr, 


For example, knowing 
one need not look in 
Louis XIV., tho if 
for any purpose one wanted the exact mark one 
But in 
any system the classes that are much used are 
that 


the index to find works on 


might be compelled to go to the index 


remembered for very reason, and those 
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that send one to the index are the ones that 
are least called for. 

® Absolutely all it might be difficult to collect, 
but an index can contain all that a catalog would. 
I, too, should like 
With- 


out including the gazetteer and the biographical 


I agree with Mr. Schwartz ; 
to see such an index as I had in mind. 


and scientific dictionaries I believe one could 
be made that although not a literary curiosity 
would not deserve to be called an imperfect 
guide to the classification. 

® Mr. Schwartz objected to ‘‘having half a 
one shelf” (Lip. 
the books that belong to 
one shelf 


dozen subdivisions on JNL., 
10 : 372). Having 
those subdivisions all mixed up on 
is quite a different thing 

© Mr. Cutter also has a class ‘* Early and 
medieval history’’ (8&1), which any small libra- 
ry can use, if it prefers ; but he provides, by 
simply adding one character, a place for each king 
in that period, being certain that when a library 
grows large it will be convenient for it to gather 
all its Alfred (8&1A), the 
conquest (SEI), etc. 


works on Norman 
The time has already 
come in the Atheneum, there being seven 
shelves full in this period, whose use 1s much 
facilitated by the books on the Norman conquest 
being collected on a shelf by themselves, and 
is not in the least interfered with by the fact 
that there are no books under the rubrics for 
Egbert, Ethelwulf, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethel- 
red. 


any books that may hereafter be written just as 


Those rubrics stand ready to receive 


the numbers in an author-table may stand 
unused for years,* without interfering with the 
usefulness of the rest of the system. 

1! My experience is thatit need not happen at 
The 


fear of itis one of the bugbears that have un- 


all if one thinks it worth while to avoid it. 


necessarily frightened the opponents of movable 
location. (Of course I do not speak of those 
enormous books that require special shelves 
made for them ; 
tem.) 

"It is very common not to distinguish be- 


they break through any sys- 


tween classification and notation. Classes 
should be made because of distinctness of sub- 
ject; notation should be so arranged as to get 
an approximately equal number of books under 
that 


economy of numbers. 


there will 
What- 


each mark, because in way 


be the greatest 


*A librar works arranged under 1000 heads 


averages 100 to a clas 


of 100,000 


If gg author-num! 


ers are provided 


for each class, the greater part must unused un a library 


of 20,000 volumes. 
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ever practical advantage there is in class 


books at all, there is in classing them minutely, 


burdening the 


but this cannot be done without 


notation. We supposed from Mr. Schwartz s 


explanation (L. JNL., v. 10) that he thought th 
latter point was to be paramount, an 1 no weight 


whatever was to be given to subjec 


tions. As he meant, however, that the 


of both are to be taken into account the 
different 


tion is reduced to this, which of the 


schemes draws the line in the best f lace. Mr 
that his does Others may 


Schwartz asserts 


think that he 
value to the deman 


him 


altowether too 


assigns 


is of class, and that 


schemes surpass there, while sutfici 


approximating toe jual numbers to satisfy the 
claims of notation 


This is strange arguing Mr. Schwartz 


blames a system that “‘ co-ordinates English fic- 


tion and Chess’ because classes are un- 


equal in the number of tt books, and yet, 


when it is shown that his sc! for 


universal use) the first time itis ay lied to another 
a thou 


obyection pr 


differs from one, the | 


What is the exact inet 


sand 
nounced irrelevant 
ity that may be allowed 

14 When the philosopher ot old 
yssible 


clusively that motion was im} 


cal man got up and walked In rey 


elaborate argument above 


that the individual books 
Athenceu 


been ever since I applie } ystem to them 


fiction in the m, are w and hav 


in strict alphabetical 


It Mr. 


saying 


order 
Schwartz had contented 
that no system vet 
books ‘‘in more than appt 
order”’ after the number 
in a cata until the next 


assertion would have been 


libraries with only written catalr n maintai 
a perfect order by the easy method of occasior 
ally altering a book number 


1S Because it is novel 


The amount of it a 
make the 


basis of their 


then is this: Those wl 
juxtaposition of related classes U 
system have ver 

perhaps never will su mak 


arrangement; but they make many 


useful, and, on the whole, satisfactory 
makes economy of notation-num 
can never get ab 


the minimum of numbers 


a 
4 
t 
| 
| 
ui 
is enough to say 
nglist 
the « I sh 
uphabetical 
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lute equality of books in the classes, which even 


if once established never can continue in a 
growing library ; but he has got an approxima- 
tion which enables him to use a fraction of one 
less character on the average than a plan which 
more minute classification, 


allows of much 


Speaking roundly the question is, shall we 
have broad classification with six figures, or 
close classification with say eight or nine figures 
or close classification with seven letters-and-fig- 


ures combined ? 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


BY W: C, LANE, OF HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


THE new catalogue of the Astor Library, of 
which the first volume is just issued, is a con- 
tinuation of the old catalogue prepared by Dr. 
Cogswell in 1857-61, and contains the accessions 
from 1860 to 1880, in which period the library 
in size. Inits general form and 
scope it closely follows its predecessor, but has 
three 
the names of authors in full, in printing con- 


has doubled 


made notable improvements in giving 
tents and occasional subject-entries in a smaller 
type than the rest, and in distinguishing authors 
from titles by the use of small capitals. The 
result is a page of stately and simple appear- 
ance, in a large type pleasant to read ; but one is 
somewhat shocked in these days to find nota 
single italic or full-faced letter, a judicious use 
of which would have made consultation so much 
easier. 

The 
logue, but a certain number of subjeet-entries 


catalogue is ostensibly an author-cata- 


have creptin, especially such as relate to per- 
sons and places. These, however, do not pre 
tend to be complete, as quickly appears on exam- 
ination. One should, perhaps, take in thankful- 
ness what has been provided, and wait patiently 
for a complete subject-catalogue to contain the 
rest, but what is given is just enough to show 
how much would be gained in convenience by 
a thoroughgoing adoption of the 
** Comets” “Cuneiform Inscriptions” are 
examples of other occasional incomplete subject- 


system. 


and 


entries which are useful as far as they go, and, 
therefore, cannot be objected to, but which seem 
The tables 


of contents, which are freely given, cannot be 


out of place in an author-catalogue. 


passed by without a word of protest against their 
arrangement. After catalogues such as those 
of the Brooklyn Library and the 
Institute have shown what improvements on the 


Peabody 


old-fashioned style can be made in certain cases, 
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it is a disappointment to find the contents of the 
hundred volumes of the “‘ British Poets,” for in 
Stance, given in the order of the volumes, in 
stead of alphabetically by the authors. In all 
cases the contents would be much easier to read 
if broken into two columns, so that the items 
could be more frequently paragraphed without 
losing space. At present the lines being in 
small type and unleaded are too long (4} in.) to 
be read with comfort. It is, perhaps, an un- 
gracious act to pick flaws in a work of this kind, 
which is the result of so much careful labor and 
of patient research that is not manifest to the 
casual reader, but it is to be hoped that in the 
succeeding volumes the example of the old cat 
alogue may not be so closely followed, and that 
it may be found possible to introduce improve- 
ments in the contents and give completeness to 
the subject-entries under the names of persons 
and places. 


other 


points which interest the professional cataloguer 


briefly 


In conclusion, let me mention 
rather than the general public. Great pains have 
been taken to give authors’ names in full, and to 
make the catalogue reliable in this respect. For 
this the editor will receive the blessings of all cata- 
loguers who appreciate what this implies. Eng- 
lish noblemen are entered under the title instead 
Early proper names 
After that 
when 


of under the family name. 
take the Latin form if before 850 A.D 
date they are given in the vernacular 
French ; German generally follow the authority 
of the Biographie ’ 


others retain the Latin form unless good author- 


‘*Allgemeime deutsche 
ity appears for changing. 

The titles are of moderate length, not cut 
down to their shortest limits, but not unduly ex- 
tended. Title-entries are not uncommon in ad- 
dition to the author-entries, and in all such cases 
the entry is a complete one, not a mere cross- 
reference. Works published by a society or in- 
stitution 
lections in the British 
full under both the author's name and the name 
Addresses before colleges, so- 


(e.g., the various catalogues of the col- 
Museum) are entered in 


of the society. 
cieties, etc., are treated in the same way 

Under the names of cities, the different de- 
partments of the government are placed first, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order ; then follows a di- 


vision ‘* Miscellaneous’’ which includes a va- 
riety of titles relating to the city ; after which 
come the societies, institutions, etc., of the city, 
grouped under heads such as Libraries, Museums, 
Societies, charitable and moral, Societies, literary 


and scientific, Conventions, Churches, Directo- 


June, 


ries, etc. The contents of sets and of the pro- 
ceedings of societies such as the American Assoc. 
for the Adv. of Science, the American Antiqua- 


rian Society, the Camden Society, the Biblio 
théque Elzévirienne, and the like, are given at 
length, but where they have been already printed 
in full in some well-known catalogue, re ference 


is made to the place. Literary and historical 


collections are in general analyzed, but not sci 
entific collections. 


BUCKRAM AND MOROCCO. 
RY MELVIL DEWEY 


Lake 


a binding 


AFTER 


Conference on 


the discussions at the George 


buckram and duck as 
material, I wrote to England, and toun i from the 
leading manufacturers, Winterbottom, of Man- 
chester, that their goods were sold in the United 
States only by Louis Dejonge & Co., 71 Duane 
St.. N. Y., the largest dealer in binding ¢ loths and 
moroccos in thiscountry. The United States has 

Provi- 
Neither 
make buckram, either cotton or linen, so that al 


buckram found in the United States is imported. 


only two makers of book cloth, one in 


dence, R. I., and one on Staten Island 


} 


Dejonge showed me very extensive lines of 
samples of buckram in a great variety of colors 
embossed and very handsome, but all cofton, 
and they were not aware that it was made in 
linen. On writing again to the factory in Man- 
chester, we find that they dom ake linen buckram 
in smaller variety and at an increased price Tt 
is little used, not so much on account of the 
extra cost, perhaps, as because the cotton is so 
much handsomer and obtainable in many more 
colors and varieties of embossed figures. 
and has 30 to 


The cotton is all 37 inches wide 


36 yards ina piece. Black, brown, dove, orange, 


sage, greens, and blues are 40 cents per yard ; 
magenta best red, cochineal, 50 cents. 


The above prices are for fast colors. 


45 cents ; 
Colors not 
fast are 6 cents per yard cheaper. The linen 
buckram is 55 cents per yard, 36 to 35 inches 
wide, 4o yards in a piece. Its appearance, as 
is well known to all who have ever seen It, 1s of 
a figured cloth, ironed out smooth under heavy 
It is not pleasing in looks, but of 


Cotton 


pressure. 
course wears much better than cotton. 
buckram thus costs about 5 cents per square foot, 
and linen 6 cents, while the best turkey morocco 
is about 40 cents 

I propose importing some of the genuine linen 
buckram and conducting some further experi- 


ments as to lettering and durability 
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At the same time I made inquiries concerning 


leather sold as morocco 


firm my previous belief, and add lefinite figures 


Their statements con 


The best makers select the larger and finer skins, 
} sit 


and make up nothing else These bring al 


$22 per dozen, and measure about 7 square fe 
333 P 10 « ast a ul ; jua 


to each skin, thus making the cost 40 cents 


square foot. Poorer grades of genuine turkey 


are sold as low as $25. We use on our books 


in the Columbia Colle Jibrary only the $33 
grade. D. Appleton & Co. buy only this grade 


for their bindery. The leather most con monly 


sold as turkey morocco is Persian goat, which 


measures about 6 feet, and sells at $13 to : 
Ex ept in rare ¢ 


cannot be had in 


per dozen 
Persian, as they 

streaky and unsatisfactory, so the skins are dyed 
i dark colors. Persian thus costs 20 
foot 


morocco; but the 


in black an 
cents to 30 cents per square that is, cheap 
Persian costs half the best 
much as the 
I esti- 


o thirds 


best Persian, at 30 cents, costs as 


cheapest turkey, the skins being sm iller 
mate the average cost to be about tw 
The leather known as bock is Persian sheep, is 
less durable, measures only 44 feet, and sells for 


about $9.50 per The 
much smaller, the leather really costs almost as 


lozen. skin being so 


much per square foot as Persian goat, and bind- 
ers buy very little bock. 


It is harder to distinguish these leathers after 


they are bound up on books. One familiar with 
them recognizes largely by the grain an 1 ** feel,”’ 
especially of the bac k. There is a soft, velvety 
finish to the back of turkey, while on Persian the 
finish is smoother and harder. 


Some perfectly honest binders are deceived in 


their leathers, and believe that they are getting 


genuine turkey when they are using bock or Per 
sian, and some of the imitations W ill deceive the 
very elect. The only safe plan would seem to 
be for a library to buy from a responsible hous« 
the genuine leather, and have it put upon its 
books. 


having an honest binder, w ho, in turn, will go to 


Of course the same thing is done by 


a responsible house. 
The 
Persian goat will not wear more than two thirds 


question is still open, whether a good 


as long as turkey, and, therefore, be the cheaper 
leather to use. But if we pay the price for tur- 
key, we of course wish to make sure that we are 
getting it. 

In deciding between leathers, I have often 
called attention to a fallacy important enough to 
Librarians often speak as 


bear new mention. 


if a binding costs only two thirds as much, be 


ct 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Gen 
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cause the leather used only costs two thirds as 
A common binder’s bill is, say, 60 cents 
for an 8vo in half roan and go cents for the same in 
half goat. Now, as matter of fact, if the book is 
properly sewed and forwarded, and proper thread 
and boards and paper used, every process costs 


much. 


exactly the same, except the strip of leather, 
10X25 cms, that goes on the back. A turkey 
skin costing $2.75, with allowance for waste, 
will cut twenty of these backs, which, therefore, 
cost, say, 15 cents each. A Persian skin cost- 
ing, say, $1.40 will cut only 15 or 16 backs, the 
The bock or 


sheep costing So cents will cut only eleven or 


average cost being 9 or 10 cents. 


twelve backs, or 7 cents each, and buckram costs 
only 2 cents. Now, if the book is prepared for 
its back, the difference between the best turkey 
morocco and Persian or sheep is only from 5 
cents to 8 cents per volume, and I doubt if any 
library would hesitate to pay this trifling extra 
Binders charge 50 per 
chiefly 


cost, and get the best. 
cent more for morocco for two reasons : 
because they find they can get it, as people who 
ask for morocco bindings are usually able to pay 
higher prices, and the binder, as in nearly all 
businesses and professions, makes most of his 
The second 


profits on the higher-priced goods. 
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reason is that most binders really take more 
pains with the morocco books, finishing more 
carefully, and often using better materials ; but 
this should not apply to library books. For 
any librarian fitted for his place will see that all 
his books are bound with proper quality of thread, 
boards, etc., and if this is done nothing better will 
be required if goat is used instead of sheep on 
the back. 

The true way to adjust this in contract work 
is to get the binder’s price for first-class work in 
sheep, as if all backs were to be done in sheep, 
and then to order him to use the best turkey 
for the backs, the library paying the actual dif- 
ference in the cost of leather, which as shown 
above will average about 7 cents per volume, 
or, if a buckram book is solidly put together, it 
would be only 13 cents extra to use the best tur- 
key back, so I doubt the growth of buckram except 
for peculiar uses—-. g., great volumes of newspa- 
pers, etc., that would spoil a whole skin of turkey. 

I have had prepared for use in the Library 
School a complete line of these various leathers 
with notes as to cost, durability, etc., and hope 
that questions still in doubt may soon be settled 
by careful experiments. We shall be grateful for 
any new light. 


QLOT HOMINES, TOT SENTENTL#; OR, THE TWO LIBRARIES. 
2. IN THE OTHER LIBRARY 


1. IN 


(From the 


rHE LIBRARY. 


terary rid, Au "2, 


From the onels one by one 
Slowly fades the setting sun ; 
On the marge of afternoon 


Stands the new-born crescent moon 
In the twilight’s crimson glow 

Dim the quiet alcoves grow 
Drowsy-lidded Silence smiles 

On the long-deserted aisles 

Out of every shadowy nook 

Spirit faces seem to look, 

Some with smiling eyes, and some 
With a sad entreaty dumb ; 

He who shepherded his sheep 

Ona the wild Sicilian steep, 

He above whose grave are set 
Sprays of Roman violet, 
Poets, sages,—all who wrought 
In the crucible of thought 
Day by day as seasons glide 
On the great eternal tide, 
Noiselessly they gather thus 
In the twilight beauteous 
Hold communion 
Closer than our earthly speech, 


with each 


Till within the east are born 
Premonitions of the morn. 


Cumron 


(From actual experience.) 
From the windows every one 
Quite has gone the setting sun, 
Quite has gone the afternoon ; 
Shines out-doors the usual moon. 
In the electric’s jumping light 
Dims the reader's straining sight 
Busy-bodied Bustle “ 


Up and down the crowded aisles. 


piles’ 


After every shady book 

Spiritedly some folks look, 

Some with shame-faced mien, and some 
With requirement loud and grum 
Those old hogs who al! got wet 

In the Lake Gennesaret 

These might be, whose angry greed 
Grunts for books they shouldn't read. 
Cranks and bummers, dodging work, 
Votaries of great Saint Shirk, 

Day by day, as seasons glide 

On the great eternal tide, 

Noisily oft gather thus, 

And with ways unbeauteous 

Scold, complain, and growl, and jaw, 
Sometimes even beyond the law, 

Till we flourish at each mug 
Premonitions of the Jug. 


CLINTON SKULLMARD, 


i 
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VANDALS IN A LIBRARY. 
From the Times. 


ALTHOUGH many years have passed since its 
occurrence, American bibliophiles must remem- 
ber the ‘‘Libri incident '’—the story of that sin- 
gular guardian of public libraries who robbed 
almost every institution intrusted to his surveil. 
lance and looted the French Bibliothéque Impé- 
riale of a number of rare works, which still are 
missing from its shelves. It made an immense 
sensation at the time among savanis, who were 
divided into two camps, one pro, the other con- 
tra, for the Count was a personage with influ- 
ential backers in high places, who throughout 
stuck to his cause manfully, and Prosper Mérimée 
was imprisoned at Saint Pélagie for a fortnight 
for his passionate vindication of the patrician 
thief, all of which I mention by way of introduc- 
tion to the account of a similar larceny recently 
brought to light somewhat curiously in Spain, 
where one of the great public libraries was ruth- 
lessly plundered and its valuable contents sold 
clandestinely to a Parisian amateur. There is, 
however, a certain difference between the two 
affairs. Spaniards are too busy about politics 
to care much what becomes of musty tomes, and 
so have not been atall exercised over their dis- 
persion, and the Iberian seems to be an ingenu- 
ous creature who did not know so well as the 
'ralian the value of his booty ; unlike the Count, 
ae had not learned how to make-$ 6,000 per an- 
num with his pickings and stealings. The books 
came to France quite by accident; they have 
been sold off here for a mere song, as though 
they were so much waste paper, and collectors 
who are ever on the watch for bargains, diligent 
seekers who complain that nothing is left to be 
found, have been ignorant of the fact that for 
months past has been offered for next to nothing 
a collection of volumes, some of them unique, 
and of which, in the eyes of the confirmed bib- 
liomaniac one single copy represents a value 
which exceeds the salary for a year of a chief 
clerk at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The library of Seville was founded by Fer- 
nando Columbus, a son of the celebrated navi- 
gator, and, like his illustrious sire, a great trav- 
eller, only his aim was the discovery of rare 
and curious books instead of new worlds, to ac- 
complish which he visited the Low Countries, 
France, and England, and rummaged every 
nook and corner of the Peninsula seeking the 
wherewithal to fill his libgary, especially pur- 
chasing the romaunts of mediaeval chivalry, 
monkish mysteries, songs and ballads where 
good King Arthur's doings are told of, facetiz, 
tales of sorcery, and treatises on witchcraft, 
getting together between 15,000 and 20,000 
volumes and manuscripts, all which he _ be- 
queathed to his grandnephew of Luis Colum- 
bus, with the obligation on his part to spend 
100,000 maravedis annually for the keeping in 
good order of his cherished collection. But Don 
Luis was no such man; he was a backsliding 
polygamist, if that be the qualification of an in- 
dividual who had four wives living at the same 
time, a debauchee who cared more for women, 
wine, cards and dice than for reading, and so 


the collection was turned over to the Chapter of 
Seville’s Cathedral, designated by Fernando as 
second legatee, in whose possession it was much 
as pearls are when thrown to swine, Andalusian 
monks having naught in common with the Ben- 
edictines. They were quite indifferent to those 
precious works as Don Luis, and so their pil- 
lage was unnoticed. First, King Philippe II. 
abstracted a lot of rare parchments; then the 
courtiers imitated their sovereign’s example, and 
finally, when the official librarian died of the 
plague in 1709, the keys of the Columbus col- 
lection were given to the scavengers and sweep- 
ers of the cathedral, who used to stow away in 
the library their brooms and torches, while pro- 
letarian urchins adopted the room as their play- 
ground, amusing themselves especially with 
tearing out and defacing the prints and mini- 
atures, and, among other acts of vandalism, 
destroying three folios of inestimable value in 
consequence of marginal notes that had been 
traced by the illustrious Christopher himself. 
Early in the present century, however, an effort 
was made to restore the Columbus library by 
the purchase of such old books as could be 
picked up in garrets or from bookstalls and 
the appointment of a custodian a little less care- 
less than his predecessors, and in 1570 the cata- 
logue of the library contained the names of 
34,000 volumes and 16,000 manuscripts. A 
great many of these were mere waifs and strays, 
as I have mentioned, but among the number 
were a few relics of the original collection, 
thrown in pellmell with the trash, without any 
special external sign by which to distinguish 
them, but easily recognizable when opened, as 
the fastidious Fernando had always been in the 
habit of inscribing upon the fly-leaf and at the 
foot of the last page of each new acquisition the 
date, the price paid, anc the place where it was 
purchased, with, quite frequently, some personal 
observations and criticisms. 

Now what really happened in the Chapter of 
Seville last Autumn no one rightly knows. Did 
the earthquakes that then split the Giralda from 
its base to its summit also make a breach in the 
walls of its library through which thieves could 
pass? Did these earthquakes shake all the 
books into the street? I repeat, no one can ex 
plain, bat certain is it that very shortly after- 
ward a lot of Fernando Columbus's volumes 
reached Paris. The two first consignments 
catne here under rather curious circumstances. 
A well-known bric-4-brac maniac, whose hotel 
stands not far from the avenue leading to the 
Bois de Boulogne, received from his Spanish 
correspondent several cases of magnificent an- 
cient tapestry, and in the corners of these boxes, 
as though intended to keep their contents snug- 
ly packed, were stowed away a great number of 
admirable manuscripts of the fifteenth century, 
with Gothic plagueties of wonderful beauty. Un- 
fortunately, Monsieur X., who, like most par- 
venus, estimates books according to the richness 
of their binding, was unable to appreciate the 
value of this treasure trove, and so hastened to 
dispose of it as waste paper to a vender of sec- 
ond-hand literature, and he again, though at- 
taching a trifle more importance to his purchase 
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than did the seller, was almost as ignorant, as 
you may judge from a single example,—the sale 
for $24 of a copy of Louise Labbé’s works which 
one fortnight later an enlightened amateur 
eagerly snapped up for 6,o00f. Subsequent to 
this, yet not before he had gotten rid of many of 
his gems, the dealer drew up a catalogue, which, 
as it merits special mention in the history of 
curious and precious books to be found in Paris, 
I shall quote from for the benefit of any of your 
readers who may have leanings toward biblio- 
mania : 
Le Chevalier aus Dames ; Mets: Hocheede. Small quarto, 
gothic. a. p. 1516. 


Felatbuch der Wundtartzney. Strasburg. a. v. 1517. In 
folio, with anatomical plates. ; 
Les Faicts et Prouesses du Puissant Hector. Paris : Ph. 


Le Noir, s.d. Small in gto, gothic. 
L’Hystoire et Cronique du Noble et Vaillant Baudoin 
Comte de Flandres lequel Epousa le Dyable. Lyon: 

Arnoullet, s.d. Small im 14°, gothic. 

La Maréschallerie de Laurens Ruse, translatée du Latin en 
Francoys. Paris: Wechel. A.p. 1533. In_ folio, gothic. 

La Thoyson d'Or, composée par Réverend Pére Le Dieu, 
Guillaume. In folio, gothic. Vol. I. Paris. Yol. IL. 
Troyes. Nicholas Le Keune. A. D. 1§30. 

Sensuyt Ung Trés Beau et Escellent Romant Nommé 
Johan de Paris. Lyon: Cl. Mourry,s.d. Small gothic 
in 8vo, with wood-cuts. 

Les Grandes Provesses du Trés Vaillant Chevalier Tris- 
tan, Paris. a. p. 1533. In folio, gothic. 

Even at public auction these books would 
fetch at least 30,000f. to 40,000f., to judge from 
the price (11,000f.) paid for a copy, then sup- 
posed to be unique, of the ‘‘ Chevalier aus 
Dames at the sale of M. Didot’'s collection in 
1878, but the dealer, evidently ignorant of the 
existence of the famous Brunet, estimated the 
entire lot at 650f., and, stranger still, found no 
customers even at that figure, among his ordi- 
nary patrons, who bargained for a reduction 
during a whole month, haggling over a matter 
of roof., until one day some one heard of the 
affair and bought without hesitation, after which, 
feeling much encouraged by his profit of 625f. 
on the 25f. paid by him to M. X., he returned 
to that gentleman's palatial residence and bought 
another job lot for $20. ‘* It will very nearly 
pay the freight of my carpets,’’ chuckled M. X., 
who “ never thought old paper could be worth so 
much, and I'll tell my Seville friend to send 
me some more.” Wiser, however, from expe- 
rience, he determined—I mean the bovuk-dealer 
—to sell at retail henceforth, and so offered to a 
celebrated bibliophilist, for 2o0f., a Phebus de 
Trepparel, ‘‘ Des deduiz dela chasse des bestes 
Sauvaiges et des oisaux de proye,’’ Paris, s. d., 
a small folio, of which the last copy sold here in 
1881, was knocked down at auction for £,ooof. 
“*Two hundred francs !"’ exclaimed the cele- 
brated bibliophilist, ‘‘two hundred francs! You 
are mad! Never! Seventy-five francs, if you 
chose, but not a single centime more.’” And he 
got it for $15, as some one else got for $12 the 
** Cétre Romat de la Rose,”’ a p/aguetie in 4to. s. 
l.n. d., unknown to exist until very recently, 
containing a series of rare documents intended 
as a defence of the fair sex against the allega- 
tions of the famous ‘‘ Roman de la Rose.” I 
cannot enumerate, of course, here all the pearls 
and diamonds which the peddler offers for the 
price of old iron, but should any of your readers 
be so minded they can procure for $8 a volume 
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of Clement Marot’s tracts, not before supposed 
to be extant and at public sale, worth its weight 
in greenbacks, and a score of other things 
equally rare and valuable. Yet must they be 
prompt, for amateurs are beginning to discover 
these hidden treasures, and once their attention 
attracted and the purveyor’s name known they 
will go directly to the (as one might say) carpet 
bagger, with whom there is still a large supply 
on hand awaiting customers. 

Nor is this the only reason for promptness. 
Already has one ultra-conscientious creature 
offered to restore all the manuscripts bought by 
him at cost price, provided the Seville Chapter 
will take such precautions as will prevent further 
depredations, which is noble on his part, but un- 
appreciated, as the personage to whom he wrote 
has replied that ‘‘ he could make no promises 
to that effect, as in our country we attach little 
importance to moldy, worm-eaten waste paper.’ 
There seems no doubt that there has been a rob- 
bery ; every volume brought here bears the same 
marks of mutilation ; all the notes at the begin- 
ning and end of each book added by Fernando 
Columbus have been scratched out, and so has 
been the signet of the Columbine, a black stamp 
about an inch in diameter, representing the 
Giralda tower flanked on both sides with vases 
of flowers and bearing the inscription, ‘* Biblio- 
tica Columbiana,’’ yet the Vandals did not oblit- 
erate all traces of their origin, and on one 
copy, the ‘‘Complainte de l'’Escuyes a la 
Dame,"’ a Gothic quarto, is quite legible the fol- 
lowing: “ Este libro costo en Torino 
de enero de 1531."" This book was purchased at 
Turin on the r2th of January, 1531, while the 
seal of the Columbine is still intact on another. 
Spanish literati may perhaps feel indignant at 
the recital of this profanation, but as the author- 
ities decline to interfere, the thieves will probably 
continue their exploits, although they do make 
very little money by their operations. Ama- 
teurs of limited means will doubtless profit by 
this golden opportunity, but even they must re- 
gret that in this enlightened age a civilized peo- 
ple should wink at the dispersion of these liter- 
ary treasures so laboriously collected 350 years 
ago by an illustrious savant. Certainly in the 
possession of genuine connoisseurs these books 
will be more sedulously cared for than when 
they were on the shelves of the Columbiana, but 
how many have been lost and mislaid, have 
served to wrap up sugar and cheese and garlic, 
how many have been destroyed or wantonly 
torn to light a papelito? Besides, volumes in a 
public library are accessible to everybody, they 
can be consulted by all interested in their con- 
tents, whereas inthe hands of private individu- 
als they are volumes that never again, in all 
probability, will be reopened. 


THE THEFT AT PARMA. 

Tue Sibliophilie, Nr. 24 and 25, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the theft last year which we 
have already briefly mentioned. An English- 
man wished to examine certain engravings which 
he knew belonged to the library, but they were 
nowhere to be found. This fact greatly dis- 
turbed Respighi, the officer in whose charge they 
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were, but his mind was soon set atrest. One 
day an attendant observed Panini, the Secretary 
of the Library, a man 77 years old, hastily leav- 
ing the room where the valuable books were 
kept, with a volume under his arm. He notified 
Director Perau, who questioned Panini. Panini 
made excuses, but the directors, who were de- 
termined to catch the thief, drew threads across 
the shelves of the bookcases, and on the 30th 
of May, 1885, found three of the threads broken. 
They at once examined Panini’s desk, and dis- 
covered there rare engravings and mss. He was 
immediately suspended, confessed the theft, 
threw himself at the directors’ feet, and begged 
for mercy. He stated that he had opened Res- 
pighi’s desk with a false key, taken from it the 
key of the room, and erased the titles from the 
catalog. When they searched his dwelling they 
found several more of the missing articles, but 
of the 4000 engravings belonging to the library 
325 have disappeared, many of them of great 
value. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS PUBLIC EDU- 
CATORS. 

A REPORTER of the Boston Herald interviewed 
Mr. Dewey. His report, March tgth, con- 
cludes : ‘‘ ‘ The public library,’ says Mr. Dewey, 
‘ is an institution whose importance is not recog- 
nized by the mass of people. It is our purpose 
to show it to be of equal value with the public 
school and the church, these three forming a 
grand trinity as means of public education and 
advancement. Most people now look upon the 
library as a good thing to have in a community, 
but by no means an egsential. This idea is to 
be done away with. In the small town of the 
future, the library will be recognized as one of 
the prime necessities. There’s no way of reach- 
ing the public so effectively as by the printed 
pages. It far exceeds the pulpit or the rostrum 
in force and power of extension. Here, then, is 
the trinity. The public school makes the base, 
giving the foundation for education ; the church 
forms one of the sides by its moral teachings 
and its care for the spiritual man ; and the pub- 
lic library makes the other side by its broad and 
general training of all classes and sects. It will 
not be many years before the public library will 
be recognized for its full value, and the little 
libraries will be found wherever churches and 
schoolhouses are. Every small town will have 
its library. That this change is surely coming 
is proved by the communications which our as- 
sociation is constantly receiving from cities and 
towns all over the country, where public libraries 
are contemplated. In most of the cases some- 
body has left an endowment, large or small, as 
a public library fund, or the nucleus for one, 
and the people want information about how to 
begin. One aim of our organization is to give 
just this information, for we have learned that 
experience and wisdom directed toward the prop- 
er starting of a public library yield splendid re- 
turns, and are a source of perpetual satisfaction 
in the later career of the library. A small but 
wise expenditure at the beginning is equal toa 
much larger outlay in later years.’ 
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THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Ir occupies the entire south half of the 4th 
floor of the City Hall. The main room is 81 x 96 
feet and 26 feet high. The space has been util- 
ized by swinging a deck or platform about so 
feet wide and the full length of the room half 
way mid floor and ceiling. This is reached by 
stairs both to the right and left of the entrance. 
It is for periodicals, illustrated matter, daily 
papers, and transient reading. 

The receiving desk will be directly in front, 
and 15 feet from the entrance. The space on 
the right is for ladies, and that on the lett for 
gentlemen and juveniles. The space in front of 
the desks is 15x75 feet. The balance of the 
main floor will contain the library proper. 
There will be five ranges of cases separated by 
aisles. The cases are of uniform length, 13 
feet, and there will be 12 cases in each range. 

In the extreme southeast corner of the build- 
ing will be the rooms of the Board of Directors 
and committees, etc. In the southwest corner 
will be the office of the Librarian, his assistant 
and secretary. 

The new room provided for the reference de- 
partment is 42 feet square, and entirely shut off 
from the main library by a walled room 16 x 39 
feet in size containing the reference works. The 
light is good, and its elevation removes it from 
all noise of the street. The patent reports and 
medical works will be in a room apart in the 
northeast corner of the City Hall. 

The walls of the rooms are finished in a cream- 
tint, which gives a cheerful appearance, while 
the work of the artist has given elegance to ceil- 
ing, cornice, and pediment. Both gas and elec- 
tric light will be used in the library. 


A PASSION FOR BOOKS, 

Tue London Sfectater having said that the 
‘average Englishman hates buying books,”’ and 
that, in his eagerness to borrow, ‘‘ he often per- 
forms acts of incredible meanness,’’ an English- 
woman writes to it in reply as follows 

‘‘T am a very ‘average’ Englishwoman, and 
yet almost the keenest pleasure of my whole life 
has been to buy books. When I have made ac- 
quaintance with a noble, good, and beautiful 
book, I could not rest until it was mine—my 
very own. The years roll back as I write, and 
I see myself, five-and-twenty of them ago, 
young, and just married. We had very fool- 
ishly married without and against the consent 
of our parents, and they (God bless them !—they 
are here no more) thought, I fancy, to unmarry 
us, by a process of starvation. Many a time 
(my husband dining at an eating-house) did I 
eat only dry bread for dinner, all the while 
guarding and treasuring up—chiefly tied in a 
corner of my handkerchief for safety, fearing, if 
discovered, it would go in beef and mutton— 
a sovereign given me by a cousin, and which 
I destined to the purchase of ‘ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.’ 

‘‘T had to wait five months ere opportunity 
favored me, and not until I had been some 
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time at the Cape of Good Hope did I triumph- 
antly carry home my volumes. But when at 
last I held them as my own in my eager hands, 
what were exile, and poverty, and vexation in 
comparison ? 

“*Sir, every book on my shelves is dear to 
me, for every book means a sacrifice. But for 
what anend! In my many sorrows, they—my 
books—have been unfailing in kindness and 
comfort. In foolishness they have given wis- 
dom and guidance, they have been strength to 
my weakness, have helped me to help others, 
and in their possession has been deep joy ; and, 
what is more, they have removed far from my 
home and from my heart that sore sorrow and 
trial of woman's life—loneliness. 

** It is to me a small matter that I have mostly 
fed poorly and dressed plainly, since, by so 
doing, I have been enabled to gather under my 
roof the great and noble of the earth, who look 
down at me from my walls with the faces of 
friends. Had I (would to God I could have !) 
the boon of life once more, I should, so far as 
the blessed acquisition of books goes, live it all 
over again. I am, sir, etc., ‘..3.™ 

A passion like this for books, if at all general, 
would soon place literature on a very high 
plane. It would stimulate exertion in every 
branch, it would draw to letters the best intel- 
lect of the country, it would make possible 
ambitious enterprises, and it would exalt good 
and degrade poor literature. 


PIG-SKINS FOR BOOKBINDING., 
From London Bookseller. 

AT one time, before morocco came into gen- 
eral use, pig-skins were largely employed for 
bookbinding. One reason why they fell into 
disuse, probably, was their cost, but this, at 
least, is no longer an impediment. Pig-skins 
are tanned by an old-fashioned and some- 
what tedious process, but it has the advan- 
tage of turning them into a leather of extra- 
ordinary toughness and durability, which is 
all but impervious to atmospheric influences. 
We lately received some specimens of pig- 
skins, or, as they are named by the tanners, 
hog-skins, specially manufactured by Messrs. 
John Muir & Sons, of Beith, for the use of 
bookbinders. They are in a variety of shades, 
and are worked up into a very beautiful grain, 
something like a large grain morocco in appear- 
ance. Their cost, we are informed, is a little 
below that of calf, so that they fall quite within 
the limits of expense as materials for book bind- 
ing. Appearances are greatly in their favor, 
and whether for library bindings, where strength 
and durability are the prime considerations, or 
for fine bindings, Messrs. Muir’s hog-skins seem 
equally well adapted. In India and elsewhere, 
hog-skins have long been preferred to other 
leathers for certain purposes, on account of their 
lasting qualities. One curiosity of hog-skin is 
its resemblance to human skin; after being 


tanned the one can scarcely be distinguished 
from the other.” 
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BINDINGS. 
From the London Bookseller. 


Every bookseller and librarian is painfully 
aware how soon books of reference and other 
volumes subject to frequent handling begin to 
show signs of decay. The first evidence of ap- 
proaching dissolution is nearly always the same, 
the end sections get started, and soon the entire 
book is broken away from the case. In many 
of the public libraries the cost of re-binding is a 
heavy item in the expenses, some books needing 
repair every few months. To meet this constantly 
recurring difficulty Mr. Cedric Chivers, of Bath, 
has recently patented a method by which the 
book is so fastened to the case that nothing short 
of deliberate effort will tear it away. His sys- 
tem, in brief, consists in the employment of 
double linen joints at either end, attached in a 
particular manner, which not only offer great re- 
sistance to a direct strain, but, what is of more 
consequence, resists the wear and friction of con- 
stant use. We have carefully examined some 
samples of the binding shown us by Mr. Chivers, 
and it appears to justify all that is claimed for 
it. The strength with which the books thus 
bound are fastened into their cases is quite phe- 
nomenal, and as we understand the cost of the 
duro- flexible bindings is very moderate, there 
can be little doubt that librarians and others will 
find its employment an economical substitute for 
the ordinary methods, particularly for books of 
constant reference, or those in the circulating de- 
partment. Its experimental adoption in several 
large public libraries has, we believe, demon- 
strated its utility in a very conclusive manner. 


TAKING DISEASE FROM BOOKS. 
From Mail and eaxpress. 

Visirors to the Congressional Library had 
their attention attracted the other day by an old 
man who entered with the assistance of a crutch. 
He had a bandage over one eye, and a roll of red 
flannel enveloped one of his hands. He stored 
his crutch away by the side of his chair, adjusted 
the bandage over his eye and rubbed his side 
while waiting. Presently the attendant brought 
him an armful of books that seemed to be medi- 
cal works. The cripple was soon poring over 
these with the deepest interest. 

That’s one of them,” said the reporter's 
companion. 

** 1 see,”’ replied the reporter. ‘‘ So devoted 
to books that he climbs up the Capitol steps and 
comes here to read, notwithstanding his terribly 
afflicted frame.”’ 

** It’s not exactly that,”’ replied the habitué. 
** It’s his affliction that brings him here, and it’s 
his affliction that he comes. He is, as I said, 
one of them. There are enough more. They 
come to read up their own cases. Those books 
before him treat of blindness, lameness, and 
rheumatism. He is one of the best informed 
men on those subjects in the city. The more 
he knows about the ailments, the worse becomes 
his affliction, and he will probably add some 
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new ones before he gets through with that pile 
of books. When he started in here he had 
something the matter with one of his eyes, and 
he came to read up on blindness. By careful 
study he has spread ailments all over himself, 
until there is no point in his body that ain’t in 
torture. He has been reading up his own case, 
and has improved upon it. That's the way 
with all of them. Some of them are actually 
suffering from some trouble for which they are 
seeking a remedy. Others are unconsciously 
looking for troubles to have. Men who have 
some chronic ailment for which doctors have 
been unable to give them any relief, go to the 
library and read all the works they can find that 
may, in any way, apply to their case. Some 
of them become experts in particular branches 
of medicine. They devote their whole lives to 
it, and never seem to think or speak of anything 
else. Some, like this man, discover that they 
are in possession of a great variety of ailments, 
and their researches into medicine become very 
extensive, though somewhat desultory. Some 
get cured of one complaint when they fall into 
possession of another, but others retain all the 
old ones and continue to nurse and train them 
very carefully while adding new ones con- 
stantly. But generally they are devoted to one 
particular thing, and they pursue that assidu- 
ously.” 


Communications. 


ACCESS TO THE SHELVES. 

My sympathies are strongly with Mr. Vinton 
I do not think the danger of loss of books, un- 
der free access to the shelves, so great as loss 
of time consequent upon the displacement of 
the volumes. Some of our shelves (fiction) are 
still open to the public, and a bibliographic 
‘‘pi’’ could scarcely cause greater confusion 
than will half a dozen active novel-readers in 


the course of a week. R. 
CHARGING BY DAY-BOOK. 

In looking over the LIBRARY JOURNAL for April 
I came across a system of charging much like one 
I invented over 8 years ago, viz., that used 
in the Russell Library. Mine differs from that 
in that I use but four columns. I call it ‘* Day- 
book system.” It takes but about five minutes 
a day to run over the delivery of over 200 vol- 
umes to find the class circulation. We use the 
last two numbers to indicate our class. 

I see that Mr. Stetson recommends his system 
for small libraries. On the contrary, I would 
recommend it for libraries having a daily circu- 
lation of 300 or more, for I find the larger my 
circulation the more am I impressed with the 
simplicity and ease of working the plan. Per- 
sons who have been accustomed to libraries 
using slip systems say that they are waited upon 
more rapidly at our library than elsewhere. 

GrorGe U. ARNOLD, 
Librarian of Rogers Free Library, Bristol, R. I. 
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CLOSE CLASSING 

Hers isa little experience which will show the 
good of minute classing. A stranger asked for 
something about Memorial Day. ‘* What is the 
mark for Memorial Day?” | asked of an assist 
ant, as we passed her desk on our way to the 
Civil War alcove. She looked at the index, and 
so quickly that we hardly had to pause in our 
walk, answered, ‘'9456.’" Going to the shelf, 
the place of which was made evident, as soon as 
we got to the alcove, by the shelf label, I took 
down seven books. The stranger on receiving 
them expressed his astonishment at the quick- 
ness of the answer. And well he might, for the 
whole took less than a minute, including bring- 
ing steps from another alcove (required by the 
high shelves of our old-fashioned library). It 
our books had been arranged on Mr. Schwartz's 
plan we should have had ei¢/er to look over the 
whole class Rebellion (417), that is to run through 
19 shelves in order to pick out the seven vol- 
umes, with a good chance of overlooking some, 
which would have taken at least ten minutes ina 
dark alcove, ev to have found the subdivision 
Memorial Day first in the printed and then in 
the card-catalog, to have written down the seven 
book numbers, and to have picked out the vol- 
umes, all of which would have taken twice as 
much time as was actually consumed. Now 
this may not show any great time advantage 
for shelf-classification over catalog-classification; 
but (being a typical instance) it does show that 
altho it does not always bring together a//ona 
subject* it brings together for quick use enough 
to be of great service, and therefore deserves 
to be employed as a parallel way of making the 
library useful and not condemned as usurping 
the functions of the catalog. 

Moreover, there is another time-saving. When 
next Memorial Day books are asked for, on 
the broad classification plan I should have to 
again go through the process of consulting 
the catalogs, taking down numbers, and pick 
ing out the seven, or, by that time the eight 
or nine, books. On the close classification plan 
I should go straight to the shelf, without any 
need of even consulting the index. It does not 
need many occurrences like this to make one feel 
that it is well to have small sub-divisions of 
distinct subjects even if one has to write a fourth 
figure in one’s class mark 

There are, I may add, a number of people who 
dislike handling cards and much prefer getting 
what they want at the shelves. Of course this 
is wrong. Nobody ought to have any prejudices, 
or nervousness, or ¢ lumsiness, physi al or men- 
tal,or to object to novelties ; but some do, and 
I think the people who shrink from consulting 
catalogs and therefore are especially benefited 
by close classing, may fairly be considered a 
counterpoise to the people who dislike or feai 
the combination of letters and numbers which 
close classing demands. C:A 


* In this particular case it brought a//, or at least as 


much as the catalog, and it often would 
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American Library Association, | 


MEETING.—PROGRAM. | 
SATURDAY, JULY 


EIGHTH GENERAL 


WEDNESDAY TO 
To 


10. 
At the time of our going to press the details 
of arrangements are not sufficiently clear for us 
to give anything like a definite program. The 
Library Bureau is at work perfecting the pro- | 
gram, and a copy will be mailed to every mem- | 
ber of the Association before the end of this | 
month. | 


MILWAUKEE, 


In addition to the preliminary program printed 
in our last issue, we have word that the follow- 
ing papers have been promised : 

Why librarians know, by E. C. Richardson, of 
Hartford. 

The great enemy of books, by L. P. Smith, 
of Philadelphia. 

Close classification ws. catalogues, by W. I. 
Fletcher, of Amherst. 

A paper on some new devices and arrange- 
ments in a library building, by J. N. Larned, of 
Buffalo. 

State and law libraries, by Mrs. S. B. Max- 
well, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Teaching bibliography in colleges, by R. C. 
Davis, of Ana Arbor University Lib. 

First Librarians’ Convention, 1853, by E. M. 
Barton, Worcester, Mass. 

Ving Aquila’s classification, by J. Schwartz. 

Library buildings, by Mr. E. Magnfisson, of 
Cambridge, Eng. 

How to make the most of a small library, by 
Miss C. M. Hewins, of Hartford, Conn. 

Charging systems for small libraries, 
George M. Little, of Bowdoin College. 

Report of the growth and development of 
libraries, by F. J. Soldan, of Peoria, Ill. 

Author notation for Greek and Latin classics, 
and a paper on close classification, by C. A. 
Cutter, of Boston Athenzxum. 

Eclectic book numbers, by Melvil Dewey, of 
Columbia college. 

Hobbies, by Mr. Hooper, of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. 

Among the subjects suggested by correspond- 
ents are the following : 

Access to shelves in college libraries. 

Library lectures (will be opened by George T. 
Little). 

International copyright (suggested by Dr. 
H. A. Homes, who will send a short paper on 
it). 

Experiences of a librarian (suggested by R. 
A. Guild). 

The following reports will be presented : 

Report of Co-operation Committee, by W. I. 
Fletcher. 

Treasurer's Report, by J. L. Whitney. 

Secretary's Report, by Melvil Dewey. 

Report of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. K. A. Linderfelt writes that the C. M. 
and St. P. R’y and the Wisconsin Central R’y 
have agreed to carry the members of the A. L. 
A. free, the former from Milwaukee to St. Paul, 
and the latter from Ashland to Milwaukee. As 


by 


to the connecting link between St. Paul and 


Ashland, which is comparatively short, I know 
nothing definite as yet, but the general passenger 
agent of the C. M. and St. P. is corresponding 
with the authorities of that line and they will 
probably follow suit. 

The time-table, as now laid out, is as follows 
(the program as published in the L. J. being 
followed in Milwaukee) 

Excursion starts from Milwaukee, Monday, 
July 12, 7.45 A.M., picking up on the way those 
who may have gone out to the summer resorts 
over Sunday. 

10.45 A.M. arrive Madison. 

5 P.M. leave 
7.45 ‘* arrive Kilbourn City. 

Tuesday forenoon, steamboat excursion through 
Upper Dells; afternoon, carriage excursion 
to Standing Rock ; evening, steamboat excur- 
sion by moonlight through Lower Dells. 

Wednesday, 5.29 A.M., leave Kilbourn City. 
2.25 P.M., arrive St. Paul; afternoon and 

Thursday, at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

10 P.M., leave St Paul. 

Friday morning, atrive Ashland in time for 
breakfast ; excursion by steamboat to Apostle 
Islands, returning to Ashland for the night. 

Saturday, excursion to Gogebic iron mines, re- 
turning to Ashland at 4 P.M. 

Sunday, 10.15 A.M., leave Ashland, going 
through the woods of Northern Wisconsin by 
day, and 

Monday, 7 A.M., arrive Chicago. The exercises 
at this point will be announced later. 

You will notice that this schedule provides for 
only two nights on the road, with the conse- 
quent expense for sleeping-cars, and takes us 
along the Mississippi River in the daytime. The 
expenses at the hotels will be made as light as 
possible, and may be regulated, in the larger 
cities, according to each one’s individual tastes. 
For the specia! excursions on the trip satisfac- 
tory arrangements can undoubtedly be made, as 
soon as an approximate estimate of the number 
likely to participate can be arrived at. Several 
of the places visited have signified their inten- 
tion of extending courtesies to the association. 

The headquarters in Milwaukee will be the 
Plankinton House, where the rate has been 
fixed at $2.50 per day. The Avenue House, a 
family hotel, charmingly situated on Washing- 
ton Place in the best part of the city, four blocks 
west of the library building, will furnish board 
and room for two persons at the rate of $1.25 
per day each to those who would prefer such a 
place. 

The meetings will be held in Germania Hall, 
on the floor above the library. The reception 
of Friday evening, July 9, will be held at Schlitz 
Park. 

Those who intend to come are requested to 
write to Mr. K. A. Linderfelt, of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, to that effect. 

In order that the committees may have needed 
data for securing reduced rates from the R. R. 
pool, and for chartering a sleeping-car from the 
East, the names of all now hoping to attend 
should be sent at once tothe Library Bureau, 
32 Hawley Street, Boston, or to Melvil Dewey, 
Columbia College, N. Y. 
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New York Library Clud. 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Library Club was held at the Otten- 
dorfer Branch of the N. Y. Free Circulating Li- 
brary, June sth, at half-past three o'clock P.M. 
Miss E. M. Coe, W: T. Peoples, R. B. Poole, 
and C: Alex. Nelson were present. The Com- 
mittee organized by electing R. B. Poole chair- 
man, and C. A. Nelson secretary. On motion 
of Mr. Peoples, Mr. Poole and Miss Coe were 
appointed a sub-committee to audit the Treas- 
urer’s annual report, referred to this Committee 
at the meeting of the Club held May 13. The 
sub-committee reported that they found the 
Treasurer's report correct, and it was declared 
audited, and placed on file. The Committee 
then elected by ballot the following officers of 
the Club for the year 1886-57: 

President : W: T. Peoples, Libn. Mercantile 
Library. Vice-Presidents Frank P. Hill, 
Libn. Public Library, Paterson, N. J.; Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey. Secretary: C: Alex. Nelson, of 
the Astor Library. Treasurer: Jacob Schwartz 
Libn. of the Apprentices’ Library. 

Messrs. Hill and Schwartz, and Mrs. Dewey 
were added to the Executive Committee. 

The resolution offered by Mr. McMullen at 
the last meeting of the Club, and referred to this 
Committee was then read. It was decided to 
take no action thereon, as in the opinion of the 
Committee the resolution conflicted with the 
fourth article of the Constitution. 

The following resolutions, presented by Mr. 
Dewey at the last meeting of the Club, unani- 
mously adopted, and referred to this Committee, 
were read and approved, and the Chairman was 
requested to transmit them in the name of the 
Club to Alexander Hamilton, Esq., President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Astor Library : 

Resolved, That the New York Library Club 
hereby expresses to the Trustees of the Astor 
Library its appreciation of the very great value 
to all the libraries in New York and vicinity of 
their New Catalog, the first volume of which 
has just appeared, and reflects so great credit on 
the scholarly compilers, and on the management 
that has in this way largely increased the value 
and usefulness of the great collection under their 
control. 

Resolved, That this Club also urges upon the 
attention of the Trustees of the Astor Library 
the importance of completing this great work by 
a subject-index or catalog, that shall show the 
resources of the Library on each subject and 
topic as admirably as the present author-catalog 
shows what works of each author the Library 
contains. 

The Committee voted, that the Treasurer be 
requested to send notice to members elect who 
have not paid their membership fee, and that the 
names of those failing to respond be dropped 
from the list of members. 

The Secretary was authorized to have copies 
of the Constitution, with a full list of members, 
printed before the meeting of the Club in No- 


vember. Adjourned. 
C: ALEX. NELSON, Secretary. 
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BisLioTHEQUE ROYALE, Brussels. Bib, Royale. 
1. Galerie de l’aile droite ; projet de renou 
vellement de la charpente du toit et du plafond 

avec transformation du mobilier, le tout in- 

combustible ; 2. Idem, coupe transversale et 
coupe longitudinale ; Transformation de l'aile 
droite; mobilier incombustible ; types de 
rayons et de plancher. Brux., imp., B. Del- 

corde, 1550. 

CorGreave, Alfred. Indicators vs. book-keep- 
ing and Notes on Cotgreave's library indicator, 
etc. London, Bale, 1585. 23 p. O. 

MAGnvusson, Eirikr. A new design for libraries. 
(In Feb. 27, and repr. in Am, archi- 
tect, May 8, p. 226-27.) 

Criticised by Mr. J. S. Fairfax, 474., Mar. 20, 
to whom Mr. Magniisson replied in 4//., Mar. 
27. His design was for a spiral, admitting, if 
the lot be large enough, of indefinite addition at 
the outer end. 

PriuGkK-HarttunG, Prof. Ueber Archive u. 
Bibliotheken. (In Archival. Zettschr., v. 10, 
p. 60-83.) 

Observations made on his travels. Sums up, 
**Germany has more and richer public libraries 
than the Latin countries ; it has a better system 
for their use, and the two united form in great 
measure the foundation for its present superiority 
in learning.’’ 

REIFENKUGEL, K: Die Bukowinaer Landesbib- 
liothek und die k. k. Universitits-Bibliothek 
in Czernowitz. Geschichte und Statistik. 


Czernowitz, der Verfasser, 1555. 44-65 p. 
Reyer, E. Amerikanische Libliotheken. (In 

Centralbl. f. bib., March, p. 121-9.) 

RE IR / 5 

Boston Library Sottety Added, 569; total, 
26,355; issued, 9194. 

Lancaster (Mass.) P. L. (23d rpt.) Added, 
1130; total, 17.352; issued, 12,685. The com- 
parative list of authors read in fiction is headed 
by Mary J. Holmes and W. T. Adams. The 
library whose capacity the architects estimated 
at 20,000 is already uncomfortably full. The 
list of additions for a year fills 8o p. The re- 
port is printed on manila paper. 

Middlesex Mechanics’ Asso (Yr. ending 
1 Ap., 1886.) Added, 1244; total, 19,890; is- 
sued, 15,501 (11,451 fiction), In the list of ne- 
tion issued, Amanda Douglass, Mrs. Southworth, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Howells, and Dickens, are the 
first five. The report contains a history of the 
Association for so years and the first report of 
the library committee, Oct., 

Mitchell L., Glasgow. (8th rpt.) Added, 
3240 , total, 49, 141 v., 13,241 pm., belonging to 
58,043 works (the Poets’ Corner contains 2000 
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Scottish poets in 5050 v.; the Burns collection has 
339 editions ; the Glasgow collection 2800 v.); 
issued, 468,056. 

‘‘ During the year new estimates were taken 
for bookbinding, consequent on a resolution to 
try the newly-introduced specially-prepared pig- 
skin. The seven offers submitted by as many 
bookbinding firms were all evidently drawn up 
with great care, the difference between the high- 
est and lowest being small. After careful ex- 
amination that of Messrs. Gowans & Gray was 
accepted. A considerable number of volumes 
have now been bound in pigskin, which prom- 
ises very satisfactory results as to strength and 
durability.’’ 

Natick (Mass.) Morse Institute. (13th rpt.) 
Added, 368 ; total, 13,647; issued, 25,179. The 
covering of books has been discontinued as far 
as their color and style of binding allowed. The 
experiment was satisfactory, most of the books 
being returned in good order. Ina few cases 
careless readers were warned that unless they 
reformed their cards would be cancelled. Ap- 
pended is the ** 3d supplementary catalogue.”’ 

St. Louis P. L. Added (yr. ending Jl. 31, 
1865), 3769; total, 57,940; issued, 259,632. 
Wants more room and more money. A law is 
mentioned passed at the last session of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, allowing any city, village, or 
township to tax itself for the establishment and 
support of a public library. 

St. Louts Merc. L. Assoc. (40th rpt.) Added, 
1950; total, 64,152; issued, 172,247 (fiction and 
juv. 42.13 per cent.). For the new building 
nearly $100,000 has been secured ; $350,000 is 
wanted. Miss Murfree (C: Egbert Craddock) 
has been made an honorary life member. 

Springfield (O.) P. LZ. (14th rpt.) Added, 
913; total, 12,012 ; issued, 78,682. 

Worcester (Mass.) Free P. L. (26th rpt. 
Added, 2737; total, 63,941; issued, 147,486; 
consulted, 58,036, and on Sundays, 2076. The 
increase of delivery in three years is 41,764. 
The exhaustion of the present shelving-room is 
imminent. ‘‘ We owe especial gratitude to the 
Boston Athenzxum, Harvard College Library, the 
Boston Public Library, the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, and other libraries, for generously 
lending us many books which citizens of Worces- 
ter have wished to use, and we have greater 
reason to be grateful because the kindness which 
libraries have shown to us during the past year 
has been extended to us during a series of years."’ 

Added, 1273; total, 33,111; issued, 37,500 
(fiction, 9% per cent.) ; issued on Sunday, 1721. 
4360 v. have been catalogued on 8976 slips. 
Much time is taken in pasting the slips in blank 
books. The reading-room takes 502 periodicals ; 
the cost of papers was $1287.48 ; the number of 
visits, 127,065. 

NOTES. 

Baptist Ministers’ Conference of New York and 
vicinity. Itis the intention of the conference to 
increase its present library, which consists of 


about 1200 volumes, and to makea collection 
bearing on Baptist history, biography, etc., which 
shall be of value to the Conference and to stu- 
dents generally. The codperation of present and 
former members of the Conference is earnestly 
requested. They invite Baptist authors to con- 
tribute their writings, denominational societies, 
both American and foreign, and Associations to 
give their annual reports and other published 
works, denominational papers to contribute, if 
possible, files of their issues for preservation 
and reference. Persons interested in the forma- 
tion of such a library are invited to aid by dona- 
tions of valuable books, or of funds for the pur- 
chase of works desired for the library. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Rev. Walter 
Scott, Librarian, at 9 Murray Street, N. Y. 

The Buffalo Library is now the name, by act 
of legislature, of the former Young Men's As- 
sociation, of Buffalo. 

Chicago P. L. On Monday, May 24, Mr. 
Poole began moving into new rooms in the City 
Hall. 

Chicago.—-The trustees of the Walter L. New- 
berry estate, Eliphalet W. Blatchford and W: 
H. Bradley, have filed in court schedules show- 
ing its condition, Dec. 9, 1885. The library half 
had personal property, $803,024; real estate, 
$1,256,177 ; total, $2,149,201. The investments 
have been very judicious, and the estate has in- 
creased from $2,586,007 to $4,298,403. Mr. 
Blatchford said to a reporter, ‘‘ The trustees 
have not decided in regard to a location for the 
library. The homestead would be a very suit- 
able and admirable block of ground for sucha 


.purpose should they decide to*put it to that use. 


The trustees are indisposed to go forward more 
rapidly in the establishment of the library than 
the income of their portion of the estate will 
warrant. Everything consistent with the proper 
management will be done to bring the unavail- 
able real estate into interest-producing property, 
in order that at as early a day as possible prop- 
er sums may be appropriated for distinct library 
purposes. The beginnings of the large libraries 
of this and other countries have been slow, and 
the reference library which to-day occupies the 
most prominent place in our American libraries 
—namely, the Astor library of New York, com- 
menced in a very moderate manner. It has re- 
ceived during all of its existence constant and 
large contributions from members of the Astor 
family, and it has been these constant donations, 
rather than the income of the sum left by Mr. 
Astor, which has enabled it to attain to its pres- 
ent valuable position. The Trustees of the New- 
berry Library have already received a very 
handsome donation in the collection of paintings 
of distinguished living men, made by Mr. 
George P. A. Healy, a citizen of Chicago, who 
has been residing for a number of years in Paris. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers is to be 
lighted by electricity first of the Paris libraries. 

Nature. 

Drew Theol. Seminary, Madison, N. 7. The 
corner-stone of the new library building was 
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laid May tg. The library is the result of a res- 
olution passed by the trustees in 1854, the cen- 
tennial of American Methodism. The building 
is after plans by Robertson, the New York 
architect. It is to be fire-proof, with vaults for 
the preservation of important documents and 
literature pertaining to Methodism. Ata meet- 
ing of the trustees in the afternoon over $30,000 
was subscribed toward the completion of the 
building, in addition to about $20,000 previously 
given by them. 

Florence. The Revue critigue for Nov. 16, 
1885, contained (p. 378-87) acollection of official 
documents relating to Paul L: Courier and the 
famous ink-spot on the ms. of Longus of the | 
Biblioteca Mediceo - Laurenziana at Florence. 
The article has also been issued separately. | 


Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. Y. A juvenile 
department for circulation was opened May 1. 
The boys got into the habit of coming into the 
reading-room and calling for juvenile books to 
read there, and fairly forced the librarian to | 
catalogue the juveniles, and circulate them, to get | 
the reading-room free for more serious study. | 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


Hewitt. The library of Congressman Abram 
S. Hewitt was almost entirely destroyed by fire, 
water, and smoke May 6, at his residence in 
New York. An annex was constructed last year, 
and the ground floor of it was fitted upas a li- 
brary. It was partly arranged, but piles of books 
and pamphlets were stacked on the floor or 
temporarily placed on shelves and boards sup- 
ported by barrels. At 4 o'clock servants and 
mechanics in the house traced an odor of smoke, 
which had been perceptible for half an hour, to 
the new library, and found that a fire was 
burning the bookcases against the south wall. 
So much time was lost in sending out an alarm 
that when the engine arrived the library was 
on fire everywhere and the main building was 
in danger. The flames were under control in 
five minutes, but to put out the fire it became 
necessary to tear out the contents of the book- 
cases and pour water on the piles of smoulder- 
ing books. Firemen carried a number of 
books, engravings, and pictures into the kitchen 
and hallways, but the library was knee-deep | 
in books reduced to pulp or ashes. The 
library was rich in economical and statistical 
works, and they, with a complete collection of 
Congressional reports, and reports on trade and 
commerce of foreign Governments, are almost 
entirely destroyed. The library was estimated 
at from $15,000 to $25,000. The firemen 
were unable to determine how the fire started. | 
The schoolbooks that Peter Cooper used were | 
among the volumes destroyed, and also several | 
old-fashioned prints that were in Mr. Cooper's | 
library. 
Jves. Mr. Brayton Ives has been cataloguing | 

| 


his library, and finds that he has about 6000 vol- 
umes, the most valuable being the Gutenberg 
Bible, the first book ever printed. Only one 
other copy of it can be found in this country,— 


thatin the Lenox Library. A copy sold recent- 
ly in England brought $20,000; but Mr. Ives 
takes pride in the fact that his copy is an inch 
and a half taller and an inch wider than the 
English specimen. His collection abounds in 
first editions, especially of Plato, Cornelius 
Nepos, the Iliad, the Odyssey, St. Augustine's 
** De civitate Dei,’’ the Odes of Horace, and 
four of Cicero’s works, one of them the first 
classic ever printed. He has gathered most of 
it within the last six or eight years, and princi 
pally at the sales of the Sunderland, Beckford, 
Hamilton, and Syston Park collections in Lon- 
don. Chances for adding rare books are ex- 
tremely rare, but he proposes to make the most 
of them when they occur. Some of his curiosi- 
ties have been features of the recent exhibition 
of bookbindings at the Grolier Club.—//arfer's 
weekly. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Cark and Watsripce. On May 13 H: J 
Carr, librarian of the Grend Rapids (Mich.).  P. 
L. was married to Miss D. Edith Walbridge, 
State Librarian of Illinois. The Springfield 
Monitor praises Miss Walbridge’s work as libra- 
rian, and regrets herdeparture. Both are mem- 
bers of the Association, 

WaLrorp. We have received a “* Catalogue 
of a portion of the library of Cornelius Walford 
to be sold in sections at the net prices affixed. 
All communications to be addressed to the 
secretary, Enfield House, Belsize Park Gardens, 
N. W.” nm. p., 1886, 165 p. O. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


THE New ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL 
Society by the will of the late Francis Merrill 
Bartwell, of Cambridge, has fallen heir to his 
rare and valuable library, cons'sting of 1553 
volumes. 

STATEN ISLAND ACADEMY AND LATIN SCHOOL, 
aT STapLeton. Mr. William Winter has found- 
ed in the school a library in memory of his son, 
who was a student there for some time prior to his 
sudden and painful death in January last. It 
will be called ‘‘ The Arthur Winter Memorial 
Library,’’ and already contains a large collec- 
tion of books. 

WELLESLEY L. Junega 
library festival was held here, on occasion of 
pl icing a tablet in the library in commemoration 
of the liberality of Prof. Eben N. Horsford, of 
acid phosphate and baking-powder fame, who 
has given a very large sum to the college with 
most wise provisions for its use. The income, 
about $20,000, is to be divided among three 
objects: 1. (a) the payment of salaries of the 
librarian and assistants; (4) the purchase of 
books ; 2. the purchase of apparatus to illustrate 
lectures in the departments of chemistry, phys- 
ics, etc. 3. (a) in providing for a sabbatical 
year of rest, that is, that the president, the pro- 
fessors in thirteen specified departments, and the 
librarian shall after six years’ service be granted 
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a year of absence on half pay on condition of 
spending it not in work but in travel ; (4) that 
after three such septenniates the salaries of the 
fifteen beneficiaries shall be increased for five 
years $100 a year, and then they may at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees be retired ona life pension 
of $500 a year. 

There was a large gathering, much music by 
the Beethoven Society of the College, appropri- 
ate addresses were made by Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
Prof. Horsford and Dr. Duryea. The praise of 
the donor, of books, and in particular of The 
Book were warmly set forth. A collation revived 
the strength of the listeners, and the afternoon 
was spent in examining the library and visiting 
the buildings and grounds. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRICAL So- 
ciety. Andrew Carnegie, says the Boston 
Transcript, has written to Secretary Gormly ex- 
pressing a willingness to give $250,000, or any 
part of it that may be necessary, to establish a 
free library, but not one cent to endow it. He 
thinks the endowment plan a failure. 

Catalogs and Classification. 


A Catalogue of Books placed in the Galleries in 
the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
(Printed by order of the Trustees.) Lond., 
1886. 

The London Academy in noticing this catalogue 
says: ‘‘As readers at the British Museum know, 
an important addition has recently been made to 
their convenience, which was rendered possible 
(like so many other improvements) by the trans- 
fer of the natural history collections to South 
Kensington. Room having thus been found 
elsewhere for the immense series of periodicals 
which formerly filled the upper galleries of the 
reading-room, this space has now been far more 
appropriately filled with a collection of those 
books which were found by experience to be 
most frequently asked for by readers. The 
present volume is acatalogue, compiled by Mr. 
G. W. Porter, of this collection. It does not, 
therefore, pretend to bea list of books of refer- 
ence ; for that, recourse must still be made to 
the list of books on the lower shelves of the read- 
ing-room, of which no new edition has been 
published since 1871. But if the two catalogues 
be consulted in combination, they will satisfy 
any reasonable inquirer. The total number of 
volumes in both lists amounts to about 60,000 ; 
and the collection will be kept up to date by in- 
cluding new editions as well as new books. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the advantage that 
museum readers derive from having such a col- 
lection available in a single room, and at all 
hours. Not only is time saved in getting a vol- 
ume wanted, but the volume is also accessible 
in the evening, when it could not be fetched from 
other parts of the library. The catalogue is 
arranged according to authors’ nates, with de- 
tails of the contents of collected publications; 
and a copious index of subjects has been added." 
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The Athenaeum says: ‘The choice of the 
books, a difficult matter, does credit to Mr. 
Bullen. We may, however, object to one or 
two of his selections. Quite enough people have 
a craze for philological absurdities without hav- 
ing the late Mr. Kavanagh's ‘Origin of Lan- 
guage’ to encourage them. Such a book can 
only mislead those who do not at once see its 
absurdity. Again, too much kindness is shown 
to schoolboys. Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Science 
primers’ are excellent publications, but people 
who need them should not go to the British 
Museum. There are also too many schoo! 
editions of the classics; and ‘cribs’ of a de- 
graded kind, like the ‘Keys to the classics, 
should really not be put onthe shelves. Instead 
of such things Mr. Bullen should find room for 
books like Weil's ‘Sept tragédies d’Euripide,’ 
Reinach’s ‘Manuel de philologie classique,’ 
Jordan’s ‘ Topographie der Stadt Rom,’ and the 
new lexicon to Homer by Ebeling.’’ 

Astor LIBRARY. Catalogue (continuation). 
Authors and books. A—D. Cambridge, 1886. 
3 p. 1. O. 

Borpen, W. A. Catalogue of periodicals in the 
public reading-rooms of Rochester. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., May 1, 1886. Broadside. 

The eight Rochester libs. are numbered ; num- 
bers after each title show in what library or li- 
braries the periodical may be found. 

Dziatzko, Dr. C:, Oberbibliothekar. Instruction 
fiir die Ordnung der Titel im alphabetischen 
Zettelkatalog der Kénigl. u. Universitiits- 
Bibliothek zu Breslau. Berlin, A. Asher & 
Co,, 1886. 11474 p. O. 

Made with German thuroness and system. 
There is an index, but, unfortunately, no table 
of contents. A bibliography of the subject fills 
246 pages. In the body of the work there are 
342sections. There are three chapters : 1. Wahl 
des Haupt-Ordnungswort ; 2. Die alphabetische 
Ordnung der Titel; 3. Weitere Ordnung der 
Titel bei gleichem Ordnungswort. Discusses, 
therefore, not merely the arrangement of titles, 
but the whole question of entry, that is to say, 
corresponds to sections 1-65 and 169-202 of 
Cutter’s rules. It should be studied by every 
thurogoing cataloger. 

HARVARD UNIversIty Liprary. Bibliog 
contrib., ed. by J. Winsor. No. 21: A list of 
the publications of H. U. and its officers, with 
the chief publications on the University, 
1880-5. Camb., Mass., 1886. 62 p. O. 

Monpino, B. S._ La biblioteca del Collegio 
Columbia di New York, e l'indice decemale 
a materie ; abbozzo. Palermo, tip. del Gior. 
nale di Sicilia, 1886. 8°. 

FULL NAME. 

Everybody has heard of Oscar Wilde, but not 
everybody knows his full name. It is Oscar 
Fingall O'’Flahertie Wills Wilde.-Z.xaminer. 


q 
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Bibliografy. 
BiBLIOGRAPHIE de l’Orient latin. Fase. 2 (1881 
-3). Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1885. 165 p., 8°. 
Gives also additions to fasc. 1, which covered 

the years 1878-80. 

Bowes, Robert. Biographical notes on the 
University printers from the commencement 
of printing in Cambridge. Repr. for private 
circulation from the Camb. Antiq. Soc.'’s Com- 
munications, v. 5, no. 4, 1886. [Camb., 1886. ] 
21.+p. 283-362+1 1. O. 

A most careful piece of work. With four 
appendixes: Early Cambridge bindings ; Legge 
and the stationers ; Two early lists of Cambridge 
stationers; Ornaments. This last contains on 
24 pages 107 reproductions of printers’ orna- 
ments. 

DANNAPPEL, E. Die Literatur iiber die Salz- 
burger Emigration, 1731-35. (In Neuer An- 
seiger, 1886, p. 33-41, 65-71, 97-103.) 

DELALAIN, Paul. Inventaire des marques d'im 
primeurs et de libraires. 1° fasc.: Ville de 
Paris. Paris, Cercle de la Libr., 1886. 43 p. 
8°. 

The Cercle de la Librairie has a very large 
collection of printers’ marks, which M. Delalain 
has undertaken to publish in local sections. 
This fascicule has 425 marks belonging to 269 
printers and booksellers, from 1500 to 1789; 
The next part will bring the list down to the 
present time; other French cities will follow, 
and then Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Netherlands, England, and Spain. An index 
will complete the work. 

GUTENACKER, J., and Zeis, J. G. Verzeichniss 
aller Programme und Gelegenheitsschriften, 
welche an den K. bayer. Lyzeen, Gymnasien, 
u. lat. Schulen vom Schuljahr 1823-24 an 
erschienen sind, geordnet A nach Studienan- 
stalten, B nach Verfassern, C nach Gegen- 
stinden, v. J. Guteniicker begonnen, fortg 
v. J. G. Zeiss. 3. Abt.: 1873-74--1883-84. 
Landshut, 1885. 55 p. 8°. 

Program of the K. b. Studienanstalt, Land- 
shut. 

Hetttek, Aug.  Schiller’s 
Bibliographie ; nebst einem Verzeichniss der 
Ausgaben simmu. Werke Schiller’s. Beriin, 
Wellinitz, 1886. 6437p. 8. 3m. 

Kirron, F. G. Dickensiana ; a bibliography of 
the literature relating to Charles Dickens and 

London, Redway, 1886. 532 p 


Dramen ;_ eine 


his writings. 

8°. 7s. 6d. 
LADIES COMMISSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL Books. 

Annual list of books recommended. Boston, 

Am. Unitarian Soc., 1886. 11 p. S- 

The Commission has this year examined 228 
books and approved 61. 
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F. Scaputo’s ‘Stato e chiesa secondo Fra 
Paolo Sarpi’’ has a bibliografy of the Venetian 
interdict of 1606-7. 


F: W. Farrar’s History of interpretation, 
L., Macmillan, 1886, 553 p. O., has (p. 479 
491) a ‘* Bibliography of general exegesis."’ 

We do not ordinarily record booksellers’ cata 
logs, but those wholly devoted to mathematics 
are so rare that we may mention one just issued 
by Macmillan & Bowes, no. 203, 1625 nos 


Rev. J. C. Srockpripce has issued a circular in 
regard to his ‘‘Annotated catalogue of the Harris 
collection of American poetry,” with a speci- 
men title and note (21 cm. long) on the Bay 
psalm book, which shows how much work is 
going into the catalog. 

The Aevue critigue of Ap. 26 says that the 
booksellers Fetscherin et Chuit have begun the 
issue of a monthly ‘ Bulletin centrale de bibliog- 
raphie frangaise et ¢trangére,’’ which is to give 
a list of the chief works published in Europe 
and the United States on various subjects. The 
classification is simple, the titles are given in 
full. 

INDEXES. 

E:1issen, Hans. Generalregister der deutschen 
Rundschau, Bd. 1-40 (1-10 Jhrg.). Nebst 
systemat. Uebersicht der Hauptartikel. Her- 
lin, Paetel, 188s. 

EXAMPLEs illustrating the system of indexing 
the Official records of war of the rebellion. #. 
p-, m. d., 1886. 41. O. 

FLeicuer, W: 1. Co-operative index to peri- 
odicals for 1885. N. Y., 1886. 64111 p. O 

GriswoLtp, W: M. Q. P. 

1885. Bangor, 1886. 40 p. 

AT a late meeting of the Index Society it was 
decided to at once issue part 1 of the index to 
obituary notices in the Gentleman's Magacine 
few sheets, 


Index annual for 


Besides this it was resolved that a 
under the title of ‘‘ Occasional indexes,’’ should 
to time. 


indexes’ 


be sent round to members from time 
The idea of the 
print therein fragments of index work which 
would be otherwise contributions to 
larger indexes. Under 
be included, for instance, 
Wheatley’s ‘Index of Painted 
of 


been found 


** Occasional is to 
lost, and 
this last section would 
the portions now 
ready of Mr. 
Portraits,” Mr. 
where Roman Remains 
Britain," and other similarly large undertakings. 
It is hoped that by this means assistance might be 
obtained from other workers, 
large indexes to be built up by means of co 


Gomme's “ Index Places 


have in 


thus enabling 


operative working. In course of time, if this 


project is successful, the sheets of ‘' Occasional! 


indexes’’ might develop into a_ recognize) 


quarterly journal of the Index Society 
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Anonypms and Pseudsonpms. 


Dagonet the Fester has been attributed to 
Malcolm Macmillan, eldest son of the publisher. 
[This has been contradicted by the American 
representative of Macmillan & Co. — Ep.] 

Dancourt, ps. used in the Gazette de France by 
Adolphe Racot. — Polydiblion. 

Gossi and Leopardi. M. Ulario Tacchi con- 
fesses in his ‘* Storia dei nuovi scritti inediti di 
Gaspare Gozzi e Giacomo Leopardi "’ that he is 
the author of the ‘‘scritti’’ in question, which 
appeared in the Roma antologia, 1880, and the 
Nuova antologia, 1884. He has, it appears, 
deceived many critics. 

Gubben Noach (Old Noah), ps. of the Swedish 
novelist C: Ekstrém, who died Ap. 25 (b. 1836). 
— Ath. 

Letters from Geneva and France, to a lady in 
Virginia, by her father, Boston, Wells & 
Lilly, 1819, 2 v., 8°., is by Frederick Kinloch. 

Méthode Lerpigny, ps. of — Pierling in ‘‘ Un 
arbitrage pontificale au 16° siécle, Brux., 1886.’ 

Monsieur Motte. The author of this story, 
which attracted attention in the first number of 
The new Princeton, is reported to be Miss Grace 
King, of New Orleans,— another voice from 
** the new South.”— Critic, May 29. 

C. H. White, author of *‘ The village convict,”’ 
“In Madeira lane,” and other stories in 7%e 
Atlantic, is Mr. Heman W. Chaplin, of Boston. 
— 7.H. T. 

Mcehalah and John Herring are by S. Baring- 
Gould, whose ‘‘ Court Royal” is just finished in 
Cornhill. 

Rev. 7. P. Hughes, at present located at Leb- 
anon Springs, N. Y., is the author of ‘‘ Ruhai- 
and Dictionary of Islam.” 


From a library catalogue.—Ascetics. Macvicar, 
Rev. J. G. The beautiful, picturesque, and sub- 
lime. 

From a Philadelphia auction catalogue.—Bezal. 
Theodori—Ameenitate’s poetical portrait. 16mo, 
calf. Lugduni, 1779. 

Catalogue errors and absurdities —It is diffi- 
cult, even with the closest care, to keep errors 
out of catalogues. A State librarian writes: 
‘*In the report of additions to the Iowa State 
Library, I find the following entry: ‘ Thomas, 
B. (Sir). Reports, &c. 2vols. 2d ed., Xe. 
Lond., 1794.’ Can you give me any information 
as tothis book? I can find nothing concerning 
it in the ‘ Lawyers’ Reference Manual’ or else- 
where."’ A little study disclosed the proba- 
bility that the book meant was Shower’s Reports, 
ani that the printer had ‘transliterated 


Shower into Thomas. 
The catalogue of the auction sale of Richard 
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sult of calling off titles to an amanuensis un 
familiar with law literature. The most absurd 
mistake occurred in entering Devereux’s Kinne’s 
Blackstone, which appeared in print, *‘ for this 
occasion only,” as Blackstone on Devereux’ s 
Crime ! 
An intelligent but inexperienced young man, 
who was put recently to the task of relabelling 
a lot of old books, made some startling combi- 
nations. ‘‘ Tything Tables, by W. C., Bach. of 
the Civil Law,”’ came out as *‘ Bach’s Tything 
Tables ;"" ‘‘The Royal Charter of London, 
taken out of the Records by S. G., Gent.,” was 
lettered ‘‘Gent’s Charter of London and 
‘**La Graunde Abridgement, collect & escrie par 
le Judge tresreuerend Syr Robert Brooke, 
Chivalier,”” owing to the division on the title- 
page of Chiva-lier, in two lines, in somewhat 
battered type, greeted the eye as ‘‘ La Graunde 
Abridgement, by Robert Brooke China.” 

— From C: C. Soule’s Legal bibliography, no. 7 

A “ bloated”’ library.—A story is told in the 
Philadelphia Record of a wealthy gentleman of 
that city, who, having inherited a large sum of 
money, accepted the offer of a friend to procure 
a library for him. “ Never mind the inside of 
the books,’’ said the millionaire, ‘‘so the 
covers are gorgeous and exceed anything of 
the kind in this vicinity. Plenty of gold and 
shine, you know.’’ And he got $20,000 worth 
of it. When he died the library was sold for 
less than $5000. — Critic, Mar. 27. 

A model applicant.—Had an application yester- 
day from a lady for a position in the library. 
In answer to my questions, she said she knew 
no language but English, nothing about bvooks, 
and had never had any experience in library 
work—but her husband had been in the army ! 
— W. A.B. 

The binder uses his judgment.—How the print- 
er put it on the title-page : 

Friends in Council : 

A series of readings 

And discourses 
thereon. 
How the binder put it on the back : 
Friends 
in 

Councle 


A paan to the Cerberus of library. —F re- 
quenters of one of our principal libraries will 
appreciate the following bit of rhyme perpe- 
trated by one of their number as a tribute to the 
janitor of the establishment. It should be 
understood that this person's unvarying rude- 
ness and total lack of common courtesy have 
fixed upon him among the habitués of the 
library the name of Pluto’s fabled watch-dog 

In front of ancient Hades, 
Where never shone the sun, 


There sat a dog named Cerberus 
Whose three heads growled like one. 


But at our public library, 
As any one may see, 
There sits a modern Cerberus 


T. Merrick’s law-books contained some amusing 
instances of careless entries,—probably the re- 


Whose one head growls like three. 


= 
‘l ———— 
Library Wumor. 
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Edward G. Allen’s 


cost prices. 


Registered Telegraphic Address : 


Copyright: “ats 


The second part of the volume is 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERARY PROPERTY: 


OFFICE 


Life ‘Studies of the 
GREAT ARMY. 


By Epwin Forses. 65 Etchings on 40 
Plates 19x24, in portfolio. 

From the Army and Navy Journal :—“ Taken all in 
all, they are the most complete and realistic set of war pict- 
ures that have ever been issued in one series in any countr 
so far as we are aware. The price of the whole work in 
portfolio is very moderate, and the day will co me, not many 
years off, when its cost will be ten times as great. 

**I considered them most valuable; so mi ich so, that I had 


alre ady purchased a set of first proo fs." —Gen. Sherman 
“I take great pleasure in testifying to their artistic ex- 
cellence and accuracy.''—Gen. Sheridan. 


Send for circulars and price-list to 


_W. W. ROBACHER, Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOGUES OF 
Rare, Curious and Valuable Books 
are issued regularly and will be mailed to 


any address on application. 
HUMPHREY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


MAN with experience as librarian of a large college 
library, also as librarian of a public library in a New 
England town, desires a principal or subordinate position in 
a library, college or public. Address W. K. S., care 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
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Ame 


(Formerly Rich & Sons,) 


28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Books Old and New supplied in any number at low commission rates on 
Catalogues from all the trade throughout Great Britain. 


Literature. 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES AND LAW OF CopyRIGHT WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
Books. By R. R. Bowker. 


This volume briefly but comprehensively summarizes the principles, history and present law of ¢ 
and international. The copyright laws of the United States and Great Britain are printed in full, with a memorial of 
American authors to Congress and fac- similes of their signatures, 

BEING A CATALOGUE OF SIXTY PAGES OF Books 
AND ARTICLES ON THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
BY THORVALD SOLBERG. 


One vol., 8vo, half leather. 


OF THE PUBLISHERS’ 
Park New York. 


rican Library Agency, 


EG EAN, LONDON. 


Law and tts 


pyright, domestiv 


COMPILED 


Price, $3.00 net. 
WEEKLY, 


READY JUNE ist. In one volume, 
340 pages, 140 illustrations. MOR- 
LEY: Ancient and Modern, by 
Editor of “ Old 


Yorkshire.” Price, demy 8vo, eight 


shillings; demy 4to, fifteen shillings. 


LONGMAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 
LONDON, ENG. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A Guide for Parents and Children. 


Second Edition, with Revisions to Date. 
Compiled by Miss C. M. HEWINS, 


Librarian of the Hartford Library Association. 

** Meets most admirably the demand for carefully selected 
lists, and contains valuable and interesting counsel.’’—W 
E. Foster. 

“ By far the best catalogue of books of this kind that has 
ever appeared,’’—S. S. Geren 

“ Deserves more extended praise than we have space for 
It will bring joy to the hearts of hundreds of parents." 
Nation 


Price, 25 Cente, Paper. 
Tue Pustisuers’ WEekty, New York. 
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Scribner & Welford’s New Books. 


A CHRONICLE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


PLAYER, POET AND PLAYMAKER. By Frepverick Garp Fieay, author of the “Shakespeare Manual.’ 
With two etched illustrations. Fine paper, medium 8vo, half leather, gilt top, $4.50. 
The theatrical side of the career of Shakespeare has never yet received any adequate consideration, his connection 
with the theatres and acting companies in his earlier years not having been traced or even investigated. His relations 
with other dramatists, especially with Jonson, have ake been grossly misrepresented. While every idle story of mythical 


ssip has been carefully collected, and the pettiest details of his commercial dealings have been garnered, little attention 
- hitherto been given to his dealings with the plays by other men with whom he was fellow-worker, and a large group of 
evidences bearing on the chronology of his work, derived from the early production of English plays in Germany, has 
been cast aside as valueless. In this work an attempt is made to collect this neglected material, to throw new light on the 
Sonnets, and to determine the dates of the production of all his works. Many unfounded hypotheses of Collier, Halli- 
well, and others are for the first time exploded, and the work of ten years’ investigation is ana 
and it is hoped that a permanent addition of value is thus made to S sheapensian I 


ensed in a single volume, 
iterature. 


GOOD QUEEN ANNE ; LORD LINDSAYS SKETCHES 
Or, Men and Manners, Life and Letters in England's Au- OF THE HISTORY OF 


gustan Age. By W. H. Davenrort Apams. 2 vols., 


demy 8v0, cloth, $9.00. CHRISTIAN ART. 
A MESALLIANCE IN THE By the late of 


res). New Edition 


HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. “It would be difficult to find a wiser, more cultured, and 


Published by the Viscount Horric de Beaucaire. Demy sympathetic guide through the intricate labyrinths of this 
early period. We cannot take leave of these volumes with- 


8vo, cloth, $4.80. out a renewed acknowledgment of their delightful charms." 
THE CHRONICLES OF CRIME ; —Literary World. 
OR, SEW NEWGATE CALENDAR. A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Being a series of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Notorious 
Characters who have outraged the laws of Great Britain 
from the earliest period to 1841, by Campen Peiuam, 


From the Earliest Times to the Present. By W. S. Rocx- 
STRO. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


embellished with fifty-two engravings, from original draw- Contents : Section I.—Music in the Early Ages. With 
ings, by “ Phiz.”’ Just ready. 2 vols., thick 8vo, cloth, | an Introductory Description of the Music of the Ancient 
$6.00. Greeks. Section 11.—Music in the Middle Ages. Section 


111.—Music in the 17th Century. Section 1V. —Music in 


FLOATIN G FLIES AND HO W ay 18th re. Section V.—Modern Music. Section 

7 /1.—Future Prospects. 

TO DRESS THEM. Great eaneinente is given to the progress of Music in 
| England, this part of the subject being as fully andas fairly 
treated as that which concerns the Development of Music on 
the Continent. The work will be accompanied by a copious 
Index and Chronological Table. 


A treatise on the most modern methods of dressing artificial 
flies for trout and grayling. With full illustrated direc- 
tions, and containing ninety hand-colored engravings of 
the most killing patterns, and accompanied by a few hints 
to dry-fly fishermen. By Frepexic M. Hatrorp. A 


large-paper edition, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, HANDBOOK TO ROBER - 


limited to go for America, vellum, $12.00. 
BROWNING S WORKS. 
YACHT ARCH/ TECTURE, By Mrs. SutHertanp Orr. Second edition, revised f'cap, 
By Dixon Kemp, Associate of the Institution of Naval 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
Architects and Member of the Council. 1 vol., super! «Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary un- 
royal 8vo, cloth, $16.80. dertaking—bears evidence throughout of that courage, 
patience, knowledge and research, and, last but not least, 


THE IRISH QUESTION : that lightness and firmness of hand which are essential in 
dealing with the work of a master whose art ranges so high, 


essence ae, i 3 
Its Essence, Course, Solution, and the Issues it Involves so wide, and so deep." —Academy. 


for Ireland and for England. By W. H. Westcomag. 


8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE MERE IRISH. Royal Commission. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Containing Legends, Stories and Anecdotes, etc. By W. 


H. Fiorepice. remo, cloth, $1.40. THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL 
BIBLICAL ESSAYS ; AND LABOR. 


Or, Exegetical Studies. By C. H. H. Wricut, D.D., | Historically and economically considered. Sy GEorGe 
author of the Bampton Lectures for 1878. 12amo, cloth, OWELL. 1amo, cloth, $3.00. 


$2. oo, 
MISCELLANIES. 
uide to Authorship. 


By Atcernon Cuaries Swinpurne. 8vo, cloth, $4.80. cloth, $1.00. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


By Percy Russett. 12mo, 
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